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FOREWORD 



Maxiniidng carter opportunitiss and job satisfaction of hindicapped persons involves 
a' careful linkage of career preparation, counseling, and job placement, Although research 
and developitient ifforts have made strides toward identifying, describing, and assessing 
individual handicips and cipabilities, thire has been a research void in thi developiient 
of ways to identify and describe rileyant behavioral requiri^ients of jobs for the handi- 
cappid and to relati their riquiriinents to the capabilities, preparation, and iiplopint 
of handicapped persons, 

Oni effort undertaken to alliviate the discrepancy bttwsin the lack of knowledgi on 
the part of educational pirsonnel and imployirs about hmm characteristics or attributes 
required for pirformince on specific jobs and the capibilities of the 'handicapped person 
is this Procidures Manual. Its intent is to present a tested imthodology that can be usid 
with any typi of occupation, with job activities within the occupation, and with any type 
of handicapped condition to istablish profiles of the attributii actually requirid by those 
occupations and by matching those attributis to those deinonstrated by the handicapped, counsel 
ors, educators and others working with the job placenient needs of handicapped people, 

Thii ianual ripresents a report and final product of a twenty-seven month project effort ^ 
including tested procedures for identifying, describing, and illustrating the capabilities 



of the handicapped, including all categories, to demonstrate thi human attribute 
requirements of jobs, Thi Manual includas procedures for the use of sampie in^runtants, 
illustrations and eKaraples from three diveria occupations and guidelines for (1) generating 
task lists for jobs, (2) Silacting work relevant attributes, (3) identifying appropriate 
survey respondents, (4) designing surveys, (5) anaiyging and interpriting job inforniation, 
and (6) constructing attribute requirements for jobs anduttribute development profiles 
for handicapped persons. 

Published siparatsly, but augmenting this research^ is a User's Guide, Though prtpar- 
ed independendy, the purpose of the User's Guide is to identify, describi, and illustrate 
the capabilities of the handicapped to demonstrate the human attribute requirements of jobs. 

The National Center expresses its deep appreciation and special gratitude to the pro- 
ject's panel of consultants whose ixpert advice and guidance were used throughout the pro- 
jact. Members of the project's advisory panel included; Dr, Nathan t, Acree, Rehabilita- 
tion Services AdminiBtration, Departnient of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D, C.; 
Dr. Patricia Cegeika of the Special Education Departnient, University of Kentucky, Lexington^ 
Kentucky; Mrs. Charlotts Conaway, State Department of Education, Baltimore, Marylandi and 
Dr, Stanley Cramer, State University of New York, Buffalo, New York. Special appreciation 
is alsq eKtendsd to Dr, Leon Koyl, York Central Hospital, Ontario, Canada; and Dr, J. W, 
Cunningham, North Carolina State University for their help and contiibution to the project. 

Invaluable assistance and advice 'in the preparation of this manual were provided by 
Dr. Melville Appell, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U,S, Office of Education, 




Dipartiuent of Health; Education ana Welfare who served as project officer for the project, 
This manual was pripared by Dr* Marion T. Johnson, Project Directori Other contributing 
staff members of the project included Drs, Lorilla McKinniy, Deesie Page, and Elene Demoi; 
Rfjsearch Specialists; Drew Denton and Carole M. Johnson; Graduate Research Associatis; and 
Dallas G, Ator, Aisociati Director of the Special Projects Division of the Nitionil Center. 

Robert E. fiylor 
Executive Director 
The Nitionil Center for Hiseirch 
in Vocational Education 
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PREFACE 

i 



This is a Proceduris Manual containing the mithodologyj processes, findings, and 
conclusions of a twenty-seven (27) raonth study entitled "Relating the Capabilities of 
the Handicapped to the Hmnan Attributi Rfquirements of Jobs". This manual, together 
with the sgparately bound Appendices; make up the priinary product and final report, 
for the project. 

This Mnual was developed by the National Canter for Research in Vocational Ed- 
ucation, Special Projicts Division, pursuant to a grant from the U. S, Office of Ed- 
ucation, Bireau of Education for the Handicapped to illustrate procidures and method- 
ology to bi used when relating the capibilitiis of the handicapped to the human attri- 
buti requirifflints of jobs, For purposes of this riseareh only three occupations were 
used, Their selection was pridicated on the availability of task invantories developed 
previously at the National Center for Research in Vocational Education, The three occupations 
used ripresentid three diverse fields and included survsy respondents from thria occupations 
—general secritary, automotive niichanic, and businiss data prograiMer-^-, 

A number of organizations have contributid to the field testing of data contained in 
this guldi relative to the occupations surveyid, Special appreciation is extended to those 
organizations across the contry who participated in this research repriSinting the occupa- 



tions. Additionally? ipaciil ricognition ia eKtendad to those organizations repriSinting the 
nine araas of handicapping conditions as defined by tha U, S. Office of Education, Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, who participatid in the simulation phisi of thii ressarch. All 
of thiSi organiiations are located in Columbus, Ohio and include the following Coluinbus 
School for the Blind, Buriau of Sirvicas for the Blind, Ohio School for the Deaf, Rshabilita- 
tion Sirvicis of Centril Ohio, ARCraft West, St. Anthony's Hospital, Departmint of Speech Path 
ology, United Cerebral Palsy of Columbus and Franklin County, and Sixpence School. 



INTRODUCTION 

Puipose and Design of Manual 



The primary purpose of thl, „a„ual i= te serve as a research rsfe„„ce to persons concerned 
with identifying, describing, and assessing the individual capabilities of handicapped persons 
and relating these capabrlities to re^.ire.ents of jobs, this «a„ual has been designed for self- 
instructional use, It enables the user to better understand the m.m of developing work 
relevant hunan attributes required for Job performance and relating these reguire«ts to the 
capabilities of handicapped persons. 

The content and for.at of the .anual have been designed to acco«date .any different levels 
of understanding of the different needs for information o„ the part of educational research per- 
sonnel about hu»an characteristics or attributes required for performance on specific jobs a 
the capabilities of handicapped persons to perform the job, The content of the manual indud 
sample initrumentations, illustrations, examples, and analyses from three diverse occupations, 
and guidelines for (1) generating task lists of jobs, (2) selecting work relevant attributes, 
(3) identifying appropriate suney respondents; (4) designing local and national surveys, (5) 
analysing and interpr-eting job information; (6) constructing attribute requirements profiles 
for jobs; and (7) constructing attribute development profiles for handicapped persons. The 
design of the wnual has been developed to include all procedures necessary to replicate this 



nd 
es 



research. 



Audiencis and Divelopminl ol Manual 
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lis lanuil is dirscted at laviral priiiiary rtsiarch iudiencsi ind includes but is not limted 
toi 

0 i^Bokl BiuHoTs 0 mational mnssUrs 

0 Uaokv jkmion^ o rsMiliUim BpoialisU 

0 spoiQl duQaton/vekiiUtation o tsackH^ Bdmiary 

0 rehMiktion counsdon o ioh ^kQemnt spmaluU 

0 vomtioMl ivakaton o implopri 

0 mmtional eiuQatofs 

Research and divelopment procidures utilized in this study evolved from considiration of 
thrii major objectives. They are ai followi: 

(a) dmlo^mnt of pooekms to UenHfy mi pvtmy tk pamms of 
hmn attnbutes mquimi fot ioh perfommm 

(h) UmtifiQaHon of tk ptBuHal imlo^nent of mrk Hlmnt humn 
attrihutiB for Imdioappei pmons 

(oj i^0Qation of tk pMOiium in ihm iinviB oooupations to miss 
tk USB mi nktin mnt of this typi of pwrnkn for tk kniU 
Gapped 

Thi first objictive, divilopmint of proGedures for identification of thi human attributis 
riguirid for job pirformance by workers, resultid in a set of procedurss for use by agincias 
and personnel sirving the neid for guidance, placimint, and instruction of the handicapped, ^8 
lan attribute profiles for lach of the key job activitiei of the occupations selected for 



study were produced through application of the procidures. 
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The second objictive, identification of the potential divslopment of work riJsvant h\man 
attributes for handicapped persons, was intended to yield estiraates of the potential level of 
developinent of the handicapped which light provide benclmark information usaful in individual 
couniiling for careir preparation and potential imployment of the handicapped. 

The third objective, application and assessmint of the procedures. Drovided initial esti- 
fflates of the relative merits and usifulness of the work attribute information for aducdtional 
and emplopent decision niaking through use of airaulation techniques and activities. 

Topics CovifBd 

The overall purposi of this manual is to serve as a resource refirence to persons concerned 
with researching the guidance and placement needs of the handicapped, The manual,. covers the 
following topics; 

0 GuideUnes and mlpis for UsnHfying key job aQtmH$B 
0 SuidsUnM and analysis for identifpni bi/ aitnhut$s 
0 Sample instvummtaiion 

0 IllustmHon and analysis ofithm dume oaoT^ations 
(htomtive MMhanio^ Gmml SsoHtar^ and BuskesB 
. Mta Fwgmmer) 



58 0 SimUHonB of th poQidum used in the ihm$ mmbiona 



upnotona ^ 



0 
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?T0fiUs of thB atiTihuUs of ihs knimpfd pmn 
; ud in tk fmdum 



The nianual includii^^f^^^ sections covering thiii topici, in addition to the introduetory 
laterial, Jaeh. siction contains extineivi inforniation rilative to thi procidursi undertaken 
in this projict, Each chaptiris Silf-containii, which allows for concintration on the 
pirticular chapter inost rilevant to the uiir's niids, 



Chaptir I, HUt M InfoTmtm mi hooikm, is intended to proviie a frame of 
riferinGe and ricomendation procisi for idantification of job activitiis and attributas as 
Will as idantifieation o£ locil respondints across the three Qccupitions, 

1 L'?',|lsi!i»i:J,Jl 

........ ■ ''1 . ' , 

jpter 11^^ HbU M Ipmtion mi hoQeium contains the final analyiis of the 

J&i tasks and key attributes identified in the pilot test. This chapter also contains the ' 

analysis of the methodologiii used in (a) preparing contprihinsivi Dictionary of Qocupltional 

Mea stateinints, (b) identifying and surveying national raapDndinte riprisentative of the 

three oecupationa, and (c) analynng the reiulta of the field test data. 
It 

Chapter III, kndiQafpi4i4ttnhuU mfiU kuUfmnt contains the clasiification ' 
of the areas of exeeptionality used in this research, data froi persona ixparienced in working 
Ei^c^the handicapped, results and analysis , 



FiniUy, Ohaptir IV, ^vofiU ComtmQtm, provides information concsrning the niethod-used 
in relating the cipibilities of the hindicapped to the huan attributi riquireinentB of jobs, 
fhia chapter also contains recominditiong for riiiirchirs to identify ways of profiling handi- 
cappid individually 



limltatbni of thi Manual 

This manual' does not provide a succinct modil for replicition of the prociduris, but 
rather provides an extensivs itemization and analysis of all procedures used in this research. 
As 'such, thi narrativi may ippiar redundant, so it must be read with this point in lind* For 
a capsulated procedure, researchers should refer to the JJm^s Guik. 

This manual, additionally, contains only one approach to relating the capabilities of 
the handicapped to the human attribute reguiraiiisnts of jobs and provides profile analyses for 
only three occupations, The identification of key attributes may not be acceptable to all 
manual users, but these attributes have been 'subjected to irapirical isiessiiient and found to 
be the "most acceptible," 

The fmdunh Manual cannot be viewed as a panacea for the myriad of probleme faced by 
the handicapped and personnel working with the handicapped toward job procuriment. Hathir it 
; proyidii a method for expi^ 



th6 analyses of the profiles for the haMicapped population is limited by the 
extreMly aall saiple size. However, the purpose of the profiling procedure was to "validate 
a process," not to define limts of the handicapped individual. Therefore, a smU sample 
size in this contaiit is acceptable, 

The procedure at this stage cannot be considered final. Efforts will be exerted to in- 
dude other methodologies and profiling techniques that could be considered applicable for 
the handicapped. 
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PILOT TEST 
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entiTication Process 



The first procedure was undertaken to develop a lethodology for identifying reUvant job 
activitiei, Tie procedure undertaken to accoinplish this objective involved a three phase 
process, Phase I involved utilizing work developed by Jmerian and Pratzner, Phase II involved 
utilizing referencjs froi the Dictionary of Occup ation Titl,.s. and Phase III involved utilizing 
a task inventory dati derived from Borcher et si. 

mu I. Phase I involved consulting existing task inventories developed by Amernan 
and Pratzner and deliniting job tasks from thei, The task inventory metbodolcgy utilized 
by AMeman and Pratzner produced a listing of 297 tasks from an original listing of 492 
taaki assQciatid With thi o«^^^^ ginerayecritiry; 313 taski fron an original listing 
of 494 tasks assoeiited with the oceupation/bf businiis data progra»ri 321 taski frorn in 
original listing of 380 tasks aisociitia4ith the occupation of iutoiBotivi raiehinic, Jheis 
task listings wire viewed ai unwieldy "for tha purposis of this projact and for those who 
would usi the project's products, 

In ordar to deliinit listings from the toneriin and Fratgne' job tisks, th| key tasks 
from their work wire identified according to the following stipi. 18 



SUv I 



. u J ^f^' "^'^ ^'^ ^^^^ (considired to bi i significant part of 
the ]ob by the worker). (3.5 is the median rinkina on a 0^7 '5cile") (See 
Appindix A, coiunin a) ^ 

b. List the percentagi.of workirs rating those tasks as 3 J or greiter I'n 
iignificanci. (Sie Appendix A, column b) 

c. For each taskidentifiid in (la) above, list those with a rank of 1,5 or 
nigner from the worker and supervisor ratings of iinportanci to the lob. 
(See Appendix A, column c) " " " 



Hep n 



a, List the tasks idintified in Step I (a-c) as those neadid within thr 
months^of emplopent by 50 percint or mors of the supervisors- (See 

/ Appendix A) ' ~ ' 

b. List the 20-30 tasks with the highast ratings from the list compilid 
m Step II using worker significant ratings (e.g. - 4.9). (See" 
Appendix A) 



3indix A contains the data analysis for the QCcupatiornqf gmaral Bf^. retary, autorno- 
tive mechanic, and business data programer dirived from the Aimiain dnd ..dtmer riiiarch. 
Appendix B contains the key tasks idintifiid through this process, 

Although the infomation resulting froin the abovi process was viewed is significant in 
terms of key task identification, it was fslt that the livil of task spicificity was too 
narrow to be valuabli to counselors and placimint officers, m other words, the tasks were 
too specific to be representative of the occupation as a whole, The danger that some persons 
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light be "eounselid out" of an ■occupatior) on the basis of their inability to ptrforni one 
or more of the kay tasks was of primary concern to the project staff, In addition, the 
question of availability and cost factors issociatid with similar task inventoriis for 
Qccupations other thin those Silectid for use in this project arose. Therefori, thirs was 
a need to identify a new source for aggregatid job tasks. The Dictionary of Occupational 
^^tles was the second source consulted for occupational job activity discriptions. 

Vhasi 11. phasi II involved consulting the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) , The 
second alternativi iourci was consultid^ because of its aggregated natura and ready avail- 
ability to most counselors and placement officirs. Since the DOT is compiled in paragraphic 
form, the major job activities were eKtracted and edited to conform to task inventory sentence 
structuri, AppendiK C contains a listing of the DOT job activity stateinent for each of the 
' three occupa,tions. 

Once the DOT job activities were enumerated, this listing was comparad to that derived 
during the key task idintification procisi in Phase I using the Ammemiin and Pratznir study. 
Each key task identified from the Anmernian study was comparad to its broader DOT job activity 
counterpart and a detirmination wis made ai to whether the key task was definid in terms equal 
to, griatsr than, or less than the DOT referincid job activity etatement. If the key t^sk 
was greater than the job activity stateinent, the latter was broidined to include the key 
task, If the key task was loss than or equal to the job activity, no change in the job 



activity statiment was made. Results of this analyiis for the occupation of general secre- 
tary, automotive niechinic; and businesi data progranimir appear in AppindiK A. 

Phase IIJ. Phase III of the job activity identification proceis was the utilization 
of task data derivid by Borchir, et al. Thii phase was included is a further check of the 
aggregated nature of the eomposite job activity statsniants, The methodology employed by 
Borcher, et al. performed separate analyses of the data for the different, hierarchical 
positions within each occupation. It was possible, therefore, to ascertain ^ich taiks 
were typically perforined by persons at the entry -level of an occupation as well as those tasks 
performed by their supervisors. 

Appendix E presents descriptions of job talks for each of the three categories developed 
by Borcher et aL Thise were compared with those derived by the aggregation of the 
Amerman and Pratzner and DOT revised job activity stitements. The equal^to, greater-than, 
less-than approach was again utilised. Appendix 1 displays these data for each of the three 
occupaticni. Additions were made to lach job activity stateraint if the task(s) identified 
by Borcher et al. were greater than the stateniint given in thi aggrigated DOT. No change was 
made if the task listed in Borcher et ah was equal to, or less than the aggregated DOT state^ 
ment. 

An exampli of the outcomes of the total aggregation process is displayed in Table L The 
data illustrated are for occupation of general secretary. The cbmplete data for fach the 



three occupations resultid in thi final instant used in the pilot tast. The cDfflpliti4ata 
appear in AppendiK G, 

TABLE 1 

EXMPLE OF THE AGGREGATION PROCESS FOR THE OCCUPATION OF GENML SECRETARY 



A, DOT revised activity statenient riadii 

"Tikes dictition in shorthand or on itenotypi machine." 

B, taniian and Pntzner's ititiment describing the lime activity reads; ' 

%ite shorthand (iny systein)" ^ (equal to revised DOT),* 

C, Borcher's corresponding ictivities read; 

"t^rite shorthind (any systim) " - (iquil to revised DOT) 

"Write shorthand for more than ^ (greatir than rivised DOT) one person but only 
one at a time." ■ 

, "Take dictation over the teliphone'' - (greater than revised DOT) . 

"Take dictation at the typewriter (type dictation as employer dictates)." (greater 



than revised 

The final rivised job activity statiment was aggregated to read: 

Take dictation in shorthand (any system)," 

mm-. This activity statement by Amerraan and Pratgner is equal to the revised DOT state= 
mint. Mditionally, under the Borcher it al. job ictivity description, four activi 
ties relate to the DOT and Amraerman/Pritzner activity descriptor. 
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Summary of Job Activity Identification ^rociss 

,Once the rivised job activity lists were aggregated by comMning the DOT, Amennan/ 
Pritzner and Borcher et al. listings, a final check of the comprehensiveness of the revised 
listing was mida, This checking process involvid comparing the broad activity statenients, 
identified by Amnieniian/Pratznir and Borcher et al. and the tasks subsumed under each of them 
with the rivised job activity statenients for the three occupations. If, as a result of this 
comparison, a void was discovered in the revisgd job activity statement list(s), idditional 
new job activity statements were added to the final listing. These new statements resulted 
froin an overlay of the Ammerman/Pratznir listing with that of Borcher et al. 

Once the aggregated job activity list was finalized, the job activity field review 
instriiient was developed, A separate but simikr instrument was designed for iach of the three 
occupations. . 

Seven persons (internal and external to the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education), eKpirienced in each of the three occupations, were asked via the field review 
instruinents, to rate each of the job activity statimints according to a seven point scale similar 
to that used by HimphilL These persons were also asked to critique; (1) each job activity 
statement in terms of correctness and appropriateness, (2), the rating scale in terms of clarity 



, and appropriataness, and (3) the general design of the lnatr«nt. In addition, each respondent 
was to indicate any job activity statements which should be added to the list and to rate these 
additions according to the seven point scale, Appendix G contains copie,^ of the instrwnts and 
their accoupanying instructions for completion. 

Once the internal field review data were collected, they were conpiled and used to revise 
the job activity stateients for each occupation. A job activity statement was deleted froi the 
listing if it received a median ranking below 3.0 on the rating scale, The refining job activity 
stateients ware then revised in accordance with the field reviewer's co-ents, if more than one 
reviewer suggested a similar alteration. Additions to the job activity stateients were made 
according to the saie criteria, Appendix H contains the results based on the field review of 
the job activity statements. Tha final compilation of the job activity statements remained 
virtually the sane as those internally pilot tested. That is, based upon the ratings of the 
completeness of the job activity statements, no additions or deletions were made by the internal 
respondents. This product, then became the basis for the final job activity statements for 
each occupation used in the pilot test. 
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Job Acth/jty-^by-Occupation Instrument Divelopment 



^ Following the field review of the job-activity statimints, the divelopniint of the toU 
ktivit^'bij-OoQwpaHon hstnmnt began. The Job AQimty-hv-OssufaHon Inatmmnt developid 
was issfntially the same as the job activity internal field review instrument. The instrunient 
was designed to further validate the conipleteness of job activity statements by using practi- 
tioners in the field as respondents to determine if further revisions of the job activity state- 
mentJ were necessary. As shown in Appendix I, this instruniint contained the listing of job 
activity statements t twenty-two for the occupation of general secretary; twenty-one for the 
occupation of automotive mechanic; and twenty for the occupation of business data programjner. 

Key Attribute Identification Process 

The second major procedure was undertaken to ditermine a method of identifying and quanti- 
fying hifflian attributes or charactaristics cominon and or attributable to individuals. Thii pro- 
cess included determining a way of describing human behavior in ineasurabli terns, A thorough 
review of the literature was undertaken to find an availabli inventory which measured the follow- 
ing major categories' 



a* ggngral hDutioml CapMUties definea as knowlidges and skills which are 
relevant to i widi viriety of occupations but which are mora occupationally 
specific than basic aptitudis and academic abilities, General vocational 
capabilitias can be thought of as falling on i hardware-to-piople continuum divided 
into the following eatagories: Michanicil; Electrical; Spatial (including 
itructurei and layout and visualization) ; Chemical-Biological; Symbolic 
(including numericil operations and virbal corpj.unication) ; and piople, 

b. Coinitm AHlitUB defined is general and relatively stable intillictual 
capacities involving pirceiving, recognizing, remembering, conceiving, 
reasoning, creative thinking, judging, etc, Cognitive abilities are pre- 
requisite to pirformance on a wide variety of specific tasks, k distinguish- 
ing characteristic of cognitive abilities-in comparison to psychomotor 
abilities and affective states (such as needs and interests) -is a rela- 
Hively high state of consciousness or awareness of one's behavior, 

h^Qhomtor Mlitiss defined as capacities involving bodily or muscular 
raoveraent, usually in coordination with the sensory processes, 

d. Semr^ Ca^ahiliH6s_ defined as capacities involving bodily or muscular 
movement, usually in coordination with the sensory processes, 

®" ^ntmst^ defined as preferences for, ittractions toward, or Unkings of 
yarious classes of activities and the contexts associated with these activ- 
ities, Interests are measured by questions concerning the examinee's 
preference for or strength of attraction to such things as job activities, 
hobbies, recreational pursuits, and leisure activities. 

f, Mds defined as prefirences, desires, or felt wants for various classes of 
outcoines and conditions ''^hich, for thi respondent, are associated with satis- 
faction or' reward, Needs are usually measured by questions concerning the 
examinee's preferince for or strength of attraetion toward specif iid out- 
comes or conditions, 



a, Th IntmitB iefinUms (iUm IhHj wm adapd fm Oh io naaHonal MeMBt 

h, fk mis kfinUioM (Urns if-UI) mn aMpki fm tk Mmual for tk Hmesot , 
CBnUv^ Univerpiit^ of MnmsofA, 



Identification of the key attributes associated with the kGy job activities within each 
of the three occupations ^ automotive mechanics, general secretaries, and businesG data pro- 
graiMers (specified during the job activity identification process discussed previously) , is 
divided into three phisss. 



fhaie L During the first phase; definitions of the 103 himan attributes identified by 
Neeb et iL were edited for sex stereotyping. Editing was basid upon the work done by the 
United State Department of Labor to accompany the Dictionary of Cccupational Titles. Once 
editing for stereotyping was complete, the 103 attribute definitions were compiled ind^bound to 
form one part of the OQou^atm-h^-^HtnbuU and Job kQtmtv-hy-littnhutB rating instruments 
for each of the three occupations, Appendix J contains the edited 103 attribute definitions. 



fhm IL The second phase of the process for identifying the key attributes from among 
the total of 103 involved the development of two rating instruments, i.e,, Oooupation-b^' 
MtvihuU Instmmnt and Joh-AGtivity-hy-UMhute Imtmmnt. The 103 attributes were listed 
by title on each rating instrument so that the rating sheet could be reduced to a manageable 
size. The definitions of attributes, edited in Phase I of this process, acconpanied each 
rating instrument to provide respondents with the opportunity to refer to definitions and 
examples of attributes. The rating scale for each instrument is a seven point scale similar 
to that used in the job activity idintification process. 

fin' 
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?hase III, In phase threi of the process for identifying the key attributes for each of 
three occupations and also for each of the key job activities, nine persons (supirnsors and 
workers employed within each occupation) , were asked to rate each of the 13 attributes 'regard 
ing their need/iiportance on a seven point scali for iuccessful performanci in the occupation 
or the job activity. Appendix K contains a sample of the kh ktimty4y-mnhuti InBtnmnt 
without the job activity statements. Instructions to the respondent accompanied each rating 
instrument. Siinilar instruiiients were used for iich occupiti 

The next section idintifie^ the respondents sanipled in this pilot test phase and discusses 
the results from ths pilot test data, 
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Description of Respondents 

The pilot tiat riipondint data analysis provides a brief discriptive analysis of thi sampli 
surveyed in the pilot test, It includss an ixtinsive breakdown for each oroupation regarding 
type of position held within the occupation/ type of business, avirage mm of yiars einployid 
within that position and where the training was received, This information is provided for 
both instrunients used in the eurviy and is intinded to be inforniational for purposes of select- 
ing types of persons in replicating this prociduri, 

GENERMi BECRETARY 

OoGumtion'hii-UtnhU Imjmmnt - A total of nine pirsona were sampled In the Oooup- 

Hon-hy-AitHhute Imtmmnt—tivB workers and four supervisorSi 

Present job positions wen priniirily in the general secretary and exicutivs, secretary 

eatigory for worksrs and in the executive category for supirvisorSi 

The types of businessis in which most respondents were enployed fell in the categories of 
bahking/finance, distribution (wholesale/retail), and insurance, This was true of both super- 
visors and workers. . . ' , 



Thi avenge numbir of years amploysd on the present job was 4 J years for workers 
, and 6.5 yeirs for supervisors. The avirage jiumber of yiars employed in the sicretarial' 
field was nine for workers and four teen for supervisors. On the average, workers 
generally pirforied their secretiriil dutiis for four persons and supervisors far oni other 
personi On the averaga,... worker s worked with no other secritiries in perforiiiing their secre- ■ 
tarial duties and supervisors worked with four persons in performing their duties. 

Both workers and supervisors priniarily riceivid their secritarial training either in 
public secondary school or private business school.. Additionally, both supervisors and workers 
indicatid that on-thi-job training and/or college or university experience providid training. • 

OQCU^tion-hy-joh ktivitij Instmmnt - k total of nine persons were sampled in the 
OooupHon^y-Job Mint^ Instmmi: five workers and four supirvisors, 

' Present job positions were prirtiarily in the giniril sicritary citegory for workers and 
in administrativi asiiitant category for supervisors. . ' 

Again, the typi of business in which most rispondents wire einplpyid fill in the cati- 
gories of binking/finance and insurance for both supervisors and workers, 

* 

The iverage number of years eraployid on the preeent job was seven for workirs and three 
for supervisors, The avirige number of years employed in the secretarial field was six for 
f 4wDrkers and thirtein for supervisors. On, the average, workers generally performed their ' ^ 
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secretariil duties, for three persons, and supervisors for an average of eighteen persons, 
Workers, on the average, worked with one other secretary in performing their secretarial 
duties and superviiors worked with two other persons in pirforining their duties. 

Both workers and supervisors priniarily reciivid their secretarial training in either public 
secondary school or on the job, 

Jo b Mmty-hij^ttHhuU hstmint - Seven pirsons were sinipled in the Job ktivity^'^- 
HtnhuU hBimmnt, four workers and tlfree supervisors. 

Present job positions for workers were priniarily in the adininiitrativi aide, personnel 

officer, and section officer catigories. Job titles for supervisors included office Mnager and 
administrative aide. 

The type of business in which most respondints were employed again fell in the range of 
either ibanking/finance or insurance for workers, and banking/finance for supervisors. 

The average number of years employed on the present job was 4,7 years for workers 
and 7 years for supervisors. The average number of years employed in the secretarial field 
was 17,7 years for workers and 15 years for supervisors. Workers generally performed their 
secretarial duties for three persons and supervisors for 1,066, on the avsrage. 

Workers, on the average, worked with two other secretaries in performing their duties and 
supervisors worked with twenty-siK other sicretariei in performing their duties, 

Workers generally received their training in the sicretarial field from on-the-job experience 
and supirvisors reciivid their training in public vocational-technical schools. 



Summ ' Respondants across the three instriients were gensrally employed in the general 
secretarial; administrative aide/assistant, or ixeciitive secretary category, Most respondents 
were employed in the banking/finance and/or insurance settings, This was true for both super^ 
visors and workirs, 

With respect to the Oscu^atm-h^'mnhuk Insinmnt, respondents ripresented a total 
of forty-height years of work experience,- twenty- two years for workers and twenty-siK years for 
supervisorsi and had worked in the secretarial field for a total of 104 years, forty-five years 
for workers and fifty-nine years for supervisors, Respondents performed their tasks for a 
total of twenty- four persons- twenty persons for workers and four persons for supervisofs-and 
worked with a total of eightien other persons in performing their secretarial duties; one per- 
son for workers and seventeen persons for, supirvisori, For both supervisors and workers, train- 

i , 

ing in the Sicretarial field was received either in public secondary school or private business 
school, Both supervisors and workers indicated that on-the-job training and college or univer- 
sity experience also provided training. , 

With respect to the Oooupation-hi-Joh ktdvit^ Instmmt^ respondents represented a total 
of fifty-one years of work experience- thirty-eight years for workers anfl thirteen years for 
supervisors--and:hid''i'qrked in the secretarial field for a combined total of lighty-six yiars, 
thirty-two years^'for workers and fifty-four years for supervisorSi^ Respondints generally per- fj/^^ 
?G formed their tasks for eighty-nine other persons-fifteen persons for workers and seventy-four 



persons for luperviiors-^and worked with a total of sixteen other persons in pirjorniing their 
lecritarial duties, Workers worked with eight other persons in per forming their duties and 
supirvisors worked with eight other persons in performing their duties. For both supervisors 
and workers, training in the sifjretirial field was received in public secondary school and on 
. the job. 

Kith respect to the Job kimty-b^-mnbute Instmmnt, respondsnts represented a 
total of forty years of work experience^-nineteen years for workers and twenty-one years for 
supervisors, Respondents riprisentsd a total of 116 years of experience in the secritarial 
field-- stventy-one years for workers and forty-five years for supervisors. Respondents gener- 
iily performed their secretarial duties for a total of 5,612 workers-twelve persons for workers 
and 5,600 for supervisors. This extremely large number is due to the large number of person- 
nel under the suparvision of one individual in the sample. Workers' and supervisors worked with 
a total of ninety other persons when performing their secretarial duties-ten persons for 
"workers and eighty persons for supervisors, For both supervisors aiid 'workers, public voca- 
tional-technical school and on-the-job training provided secretarial training in the field. 
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BU SINESS DATA PROGRAMER 

OsQmitm4y-MtnhutB Imtmmnt - A total number of nine persons wars sampled in the 
0Qmpiiion'h4ttTihut6 Iminmnt; five workers and four supervisori, 

Present job positions for workers were priniarily senior prograiiiiirs and prdgramiiiirSj and 
job positions for supervisor! includad a wide range of job titlesi prnjict leader, maniger of 
application systini and programs^ data system supervisor^ and group leader (systenis analyst). 
: The type of business in which most respondents were employid fell in the category of 
retirement system for workers, and the citegory of government for supervisors. 

The average number of years that workers had worked on the job was 5.4 years and 
the average number of years for supervisors was 8 years. The average number of years 
imployid in the data proceising field was 10 for workers and 10.5 for supervisors, 

Workers riceived their training priniarily fromi (1) on-the-job expirience, (2) iquip- 
ment nianufacturing training program, (3) college or aniversity, (4) private business school. 
Supervisors primarily received their training from (1) on-the-job experienca, (2) military 
training school, (3) company in-plant training school, and (4) equipment manufacturing training 
program. 
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CoQupation-h^-Job liQtmty Instmmt - A total number of nins persons were sampled in 
the ^mpaHon-b^-ioh ktint^ iMtnmnU five workers and four supervisors. 

Present job positions for workers were in the category of lysteins and procedure, and 
analysts, and in the category of Mnagenient and :1ita processing for supervisors. 

The aversne nunber of years that workers were employed on the job was 1.4 years ' 
and the average for supervisors was 2.5 years. The average nunber of years that respondents 
were eKiployad in the data processing field was 6.6 years for workers and 9.? years 
for supervisors, 

Workers received their training priinarily from: (a) on-the-job training^ (b) public 
vocational-technical schools^ (c) colleges and universitien. Supervisors recaived their train- 
ing primarily from (a) on-the-job training and (b) equipment manufacturers' training program. 

hh ktivity-hij-mvibuU Instmmnt - A total numbir of seven persons ware sampled in 
the Joh ktidii^^i-mnbuU hstmmii five workers and two supervisors. 

Present job positions for workers were primarily systenis and procedures analysts and 
programmers. Supemsors' job catigorias were in the area of assistant manager (systems pro- 
gramming) and iystims pragraimisr. 

The type of business in which most respondents were employed was in the area of distri- 
bution t governraent, and retail businis|. This was true for both supervisors and workers, 
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The average number of years employed in the field of data processing was years 
for workers and 14 years for superviso,rs. 

Korkers received their training primarily froini (1) on-the-jQb training and (2) college 
and universities. Supervisors receivid their training primarily on the job. 

Swmri - Respondents across the three instruments were generally employed in the fields 
of senior programer and systems and proceduri analyst. Most rispondents were employed in govern 
ment, retiriment-system, insurance, banking/financi, and distribution settings, This was true 
for both supervisors and workers, 

With respect to the OoQupaHon-hy-HtHhuk InBtmmti respondents represented a total of 
fifty-nine years of work experiince-twenty-seven years for workers and thirty-two years for 
supervisors-ind had worked in the business data programming field for a total of ninety-five 
years— fifty-three years for workers and forty-two years for supervisors, Respondents received 
their data progrimming ixperiences from the following sources: (a) on-the-job training, (b) mil- 
itary school, (c) company in-plint school, (d) equipment minufacturing training school, and 
(e) colleges and universi' , ' i. 

With respict to the OesupUon-hy'ioh Iminmnt^ respondents represented a total of seven- 
teon years of work iKperienci--seven years for workers and ten years fc:.- supervisors -and had 
worked in the business data prograpiiing field for a total of sevinty-two years -thirty-three ( g 
b'lyeirs for workers and thirty-nine years for supervisors. Respondents received their data 



programing experiences from the follo'dng sources: (a) on-the-job training, (b) equipinent 
' Mnufacturing training program, (c) public vocational-technical school and (d) college or 
university experience. 

with raipect to the Job'iQtivity-hi-AttnhuU InBtnmnt^ respondints representid a total 
of twenty^one years of work ixperience*- seven years for workers and fourteen years for super- 
visors and had worked in thi business data progrenminq field for a total of fifty-two years— 
twenty-four years for workers and twenty-i,ir|ht years for supervisors, Respondents received 
their data progra.mng experiences from the following sourcis: (a': on-the-job training, 
(b) equipniifit nianufactmng training program, and (c) coUige or univirsity expirience, 

AUTOMOTIVE MECHANIC 

OoQupation-hij-Attnhuts Insinmen t - A total nurtiber of nine persons were iampled in the 
OQeupition^h^-AtinhutB hstrumni^ five workers and four supervisors, 

Present job positions for workers were in the field of autoniotive mechanic category. 

For supervisors, job positions included a wide range of job titles; service advisor, service 
manager, and garage owner , 

The type of business in which respondents were employed fell in the categories of new 
car dealer and independent garage, 

The average number of yeark that? workers had workac! on the job was sixtesn years, and 
the average nuniber of years supervisors hatf worked on the job was sixteen years, 
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Workers received their expiriance from the following sources i on-the-job training and 
company training programs. Supervisors also responded that on-the-job training progrims and 
company training progranis wen their source of training in the automotive mechanic field. 

OcGUpuHon'hij^hh Aotmty InBtrumnt = k total nuinbir of nine persons were sainpled in 
the Cmpatm-h^-Job ktint^ Imtruunt^ five workers and four supervisors, 

Prisent job positions for workers were in the area of automotive mechanics. For super- 
visors, present positions included the following ranges of job titles: autoinotive mechanic 
and service ranager. 

The type of business in which respondints were eiployed was the niw car deilsrship. This 
was true for both supervisors and workers. 

The average nuinbir of years that workers had worked on the jot was 14.8 years aud supir- 
visors had worked on the job fo/ an average of 11 year' 

Workers rsceived their training in the field of automotive mechanics from the following 
sourcesr (a) on-the-job training, (b) prlvati automotive michdnic school, and (c) company 
training program. Supervisors •."sived thair training fromi (a) on-the-job training and 
(b) private autoniotive mechanic school, 

>Joh ktivitv^y^mr Hut^ j^ . :mm t = A total number of nine persons were sampled in the 
M Mmty-ly^mnhuiB Instmmt, five workers and four supiirvisors, ' . ' 

Present job positions for mt^m were in the field of automotive mechanics, For super- 
visors present positions were in the category of eg-ipient maintance supsrvisor and shop 



Both supervisors and workers were employed in the new car dealsrship business. Super- 
visors had worked on thi average of 31.7 years in the field of autoinotive mechanics and 
workers had 5.4 years of experience in the automotive mechanic field, 

Workers reported riceiving their automotivs mechanic eKpfrience from on-the-job training, 
Supervisors reported receiving their ex^.irienci from compiny training programs and on-the-^job 
experience, 

Sumavji = Raipondents across the thrie instrumfnts were generally employed in the auto- 
motive mechanic field, Supervisors were also employed in the automotive mechanic field, but 
in a variety of capacities including service manager, equipment Mintenance supervisor, shop 
foreperson, service advisor, and garage ownfr. 

With respect to the OcQW^Qtion'hy-mnbuti Instnmnt^ respondsnts represented a total of 
145 years of job eKperience-eighty years for workers and sixty-five years for supsrvisors. 
Respoivtents ryciived their autDmotive mechanic training from the following sources; on-the-job 
training and company training programs. 

With resp:ct to the OQOupaHon'hy'Joh kiinty Instrumnt, respondenta represented a total 
of 142 years of work experience-sevinty-ftsur years for workers and sixty-eight years for super- 
visors. Respondents received their autoraotivi mechanic experie, -e from the following sources; 
on-the-job training, private automotive mechanic school, and company training program, U 
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with respect to the Job Aotiviiij-h-Attnhuts hBinhuts Instmmnt^ respondents repre-' 
sentad a tot.,l of 154 yeirs of work ixperience—2? years for workers and 127 years for 
supervisors. Respondents received their training in lutoinotive niechanics from the fDllowing 
sources^ on-the-job training prograins nnd company training proc ains. 
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Data Analysis 



This section idantifiss the procedure m&i and portrays an O'.'alysis of the resulti ob- 
tained in relating job ictivities and the hmnan attribute requirenients of the job. The pilot 
tist data, with rsspsct to the three instrumints, OcQUpation-h^'joh ktivit^^ OQcupation-h^^' 

nztvihtei and Joh ktivit^^b^^Atirihuts are presented so that refiniRints and revisions 

could subsequently be lada. The results of the (joQupation-hy-Joi Aotiviiij analysis 

are presented first; the results of the OoQu-pation^hy^ltivihuti analysis are presented next 

and the results of the ioh-ktint^-hy-HMhutB analysis follows. 

Occupatbn-by-Job Activity Instrument 

For each occupation (general sicritary, business data progriinriier, and autoiiiotive niichanic), 
rispondents were askid to rite the iinportance of lach job activity to their occupation using 
a seven point scale: 0, not important; 4, iniportant; and 7, viry importanti Median scoreB 
were used to deterniini how rispondents felt with rispect to irnportanci of job ictivitiis, 
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Thrie point five (3.5) was ths median score used to aetermini thosi activities which rispondents 
felt were not important or inarginilly important, Median scorei also servi as a deterniinant for 
delimiting those job activities which fell bilow three point five (3.5) during field testing. 
An analysii of the results showing only not important or mrginally important job activities 
is presented in Table 2. 

Table 2 

GENIRAL SECREM 

JOB ACTIVITIES RATED AS NOT IMPORTANT OR MRGINALLY IMPORTANT 
USING 3,5 MEDIAN SCORIS AND BELOW 



^Q^^ers Bupervisor Tota 

*16 7 

IS 16 16 

18 18 
19 
22 

*denQte job activity numbers 
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Thi job activitisi which all respondents felt were niarginally iiriportint or unirf-portant for the 

occupition of general sicretiry wire: 

(U) amngB tmv&l sokiuU, mk$ tm^Bl ressr- 
ntionSi and p$pm vouQh§r$ fof pmnnel 

(IS) Bupanisi QUnoal mvkm 
For this riipictive pilot test, reipondenti across roles were not involved in Mking 
travel reservations, etc., or supervising clerical workers, These particular job activities may 
or may not be perfomid by Sicretiriis in other job snviromnents. fheri ixists supporting 
evidence to include and not eliminate these job activities in the field test based on the DOT 
job description. 

Tibli 3 providas an analysis for thi occupation of lutomotivi rtiechanic 

Table 3 

AUTOMOTIVE HCHANIC 

JOB ACTIVITIES RATED KB NOT IMPORTANT OR MRGINALLY 
IMPORTANT USING 3*5 fiDIAN SCORES AND BELOW 

____ NM 

Workers iupervisorB Tota' 

no 

16 

98 . 

21 . 

*denQte job activity nuiiibers 
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There was no job ictivity which all rispondenti fait was uniiportant or marginilly important for 
thi job occupation of autoniotivi raachanic. 

Table 4 providts an analysis for the occupation of buiiness data progranier. 

Table 4 
BUaiNieS DATA PROGRAiiR 

JOB ACTIVITIES RATED AS NOT IMPORTMT OR MARGINALLY IMPORTANT 
USING 3 J MEDIAN SCORES AND BELOW 



M-R 




Workers Supivisor 


Total 


no 1 




3 


10 


10 




16 




19 




20 




*dinoti job activity numbers 





The job category which all reBpondints felt was marginally important or uniinportant for the data 

u • . 101 

business prograniiir occupation was (10) write progrini for local one time use. The nature of the 
job of business data prograniitier may suggest that the progranier is capable of writing i prograin 



' which can be adapted or utilized for more than one occasion. It is doubtful whether this job 
activity will ba retainad in the field test. 

Occupatton-by4ttributi Instrumint 

OQQUpation^hij-AMnhuie Instnmnt - Respondents were asked to rate the importince of each. 



attribute in each respictive occupation— business data programier, generil lecritary, anu auto- 
motive mechanic— using the same seven point scale as used in the OQoupation'hy'Job kotm^ 
Instrumnt, Median scores were again used to deterniine how respondents felt with respect to 

iniportance of the job attribute for a particular occupation. 

In order to present an adequate description of those attributes which were either conion 
across all three occupations or which were eliminated by respondents across all three occupations 

using the three point five (3.5.) median score to rate significant or non significant ^ a com- 
parison is provided in Appendix L for this respective sample surveyed, Additionally ^ to pro- 
vide further comparison of attributes across the three occupat'onal areas, the data for attri- 
butes rated by respondents as three point zero (3.0) and above are provided. 

The attributes presented in Table 5 are the attributes which remained significant at, a 
three point zero (3,0) level and above, Again; a comparison is presented across the three 
occupations i The data are displayed across the three occupations in order to |..ovide a visual 




to 



0 
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comparison across occupations and raspondents sampled, 

It was intended that the 0Qouption-^-Iittnhut6 lutmrnnt would providi a means of 
identifying those ittributes which respondents felt were unimportint or liiarginally important 
for a particular occupation without regard to the job activity perfornied within the occupation. 
This proceduri was also intended to providi an approach to deviloping a inethodology for deliinit- 
ing those attributes which may have been insignificint for inclusion in the field test, For 
example, within certain occupations; particular attributes may not be as significant as others. 
This was particularly trui for categories concerning general vocational capabilitiis, cognitive 
abilities, and p'sychoraotor capabilities , -This would tend to suggest that less imphasis might 
be placed on certain attributes within these categoriss irrespective of occupation and more 
emphasis placed upon actual job performance. This should not be interpreted, however, as 
indicating that attributis of the job are nonessanHal but is merely pDStulated to suggest 
that whin attempting to delimit attributes basei ipon any sample, care should be exercised 
include only thosi attributes which are essential to job performance, 

An inspection of the data in Table 5 indicates very few attributes were considered necessary 
or important across occupations, However, an analysis of those attributes considered by this 
respondent group as necessary or important is as follows, The comparisons are made categoric|l|.|, 
As noted, comparative analysis could be made in two categories i 

iU 



GB-neral VoQational Capabitiiies - 



AiHtkmetio Computations 
Verbal Communiaation 
Styt& and Grooming 



Coanitive Abilities 




MemoTy 

Verbal Comprehension 
Spelling 

DeduQtive Reasoning - 
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TABLE 5 



OCCUPATION m ATTRIBUTE MEYSIS 
ACROSS THE THREE OCCUPATIONS 



Ganiral Category 



Attribute 



Autojnotivi 
Mechanic 



Gsniral 
Secrstary 



Business Data 
PrograjMer 



Ginaral Vocitional 
Capabilities 



U Tools 

2. Michanicil Systiis 

3. Stationary Michine and 
Equipment Operation 

4. Vihicular Opiration 

5. Connestions and Fittings 

6. Fluid Systems 

i 

7. Measurincf Instruments 

8. Electricity 

9i Layout and Visualization 

IQ. Structures 

11. Matirials 

12. Chiinicals 

13. Foods and Cooking 

14. Biological Systems 

15. Medioil and First Aid 

16. Arithiiietic Computation 

17. Arittoetic Conventioni 



7.0 
7.D 

4.0 

7.0 
4,0 
6,0 
6.0 
7,0 



4.0 



4.0 



3,0 
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4,0 
7,0 



TABLE 5 



OCCUPATION BY ATTRIBUTE ANMiYSIS 
ACROSS THE THREE OCCUPATIONS 



Gjneral Category 



Attributi 



Ganeral Vocational 18, Clerical 
Capabilities 
(Continued) 



19, Verbal Coniunication 

20, Sales 

21, Service 

22, Dealing with Social , 
Situitioni 

23, Etiquette and Social 
Service 



24. Style and Grooining 

Cognitive Abilitiia 25. Closure 

26, Porin Pirception 

27, Perceptual Speed 

28, Spatial Scanning 

29, Spatial Orientation 

30, Visualization 

31, Nuiriber Facility 

32, Men 



10 



33. Verbal Comprehension 

34, Graiiiar 
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Automotive Giniral 
Mechanic Secretary 



4,0 



6.0 



4,0 



3.0 



3.0 
3.0 
6.0 
3,0 



7.0 



6.0 



5.0 



7.0 



7.0 
4.0 
7.0 



Business Data 
Proqrainiir 



6.0 



3,0 



6,0 
5.0 
5,0 
3.0 
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mi 5 (Cont.) 

OCCUPATION BY ATTRIBUTE ANALYSIS 
ACROSS THE THRIE' OCCUPATIONS 



General Catec^ory Attributa Me 



Autoinotivi Gineral Business Data 



44* Musical Aptitude 

Psychomotor Abilitiis 45, Control Pricision 6,0 

46, Multilimb Coordination 7,0 

47, Reaction Timi 6,0 

48, Eye-Hand Coordination 



49, Manual Dexterity ■ 7,0 



lil 
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52, SKplosivi Strength 4,0 
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jicre tar^ Programnier 



CognitiVi Abilities 35. Spelling . 3.0 7,0 4,0 
(Continued) 

36. Ixprissional Fluency 4,0 

37, Ideational Pluincy 3,0 

38, Sensitivity to Problems 5.0 5.0 

39. Diductive Reasoning 6,0 ,3,0 6.0 
4.0, Inductivi Reasoning 3.0 6,0 

41, Originality 4.0 3,0 

42, Social IntiUigence 4.0 

43, Aisthetic Judgment 



50. Finger Dixterity 7.0 6,0 

51, Anti-Hand Steadiniss g.fl 



TABLE 5 (ContJ 

OCCUPATION BY ATTRIBUTE ANMSIS 
ACROiS THE THME, OCCUPATIONa 



Gineral CatigQry 



Atlributs 



Paychoiotor ^ilities 53. Stitic Strength 
: (Continued) : 

54, Dynamic Strangth 

I 

.. 55 1 Body Equilibriui 

56. Stamini 

Sensory Capacities ■ 57. Near Visual Acuity 

58, Far Visual Acuity 



39. Depth Pirception 

60, Color Discriinination 

61. Auditory Acuity 



62. Tactual DiBcrimination 



Autoniotivi Gineral Businesi Data 
Mechanic Secretary Programmir 



5.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
?.0 
4,0 
4.0 



S.O 
4.0 



6,0 
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Smm ' A riviiw of thi findingi for the kQ^fxim-h^-mnhU Imtmmt clearly 
indicites that no establishid pattern could be identified across occupationi for sliminating 
attribates, It appearid that an attempt to do so based solely upon the input from the relatively 
imall pilot tilt laiple may be priinaturi and biased. It My be anticipated, however, that 
congidering other occupations which were not sampled in thi pilot test would result in differtnt 
' attributes being retained or iliminated, Therefore, based upon the results of these findings 
and in consultation with the Project Advisory Cofflmittee, the decision was made to use in thi 
i subsequent field test only the following three categories of attributes i cognitive, lensory 
and psychomotor. It was also the consensus of the Project Advisory Committee that general 
. vocational capabilities were appropriately addrissed in some dimension within the three general 
categories of either cognitive, sensory, and/or psychomotor and that othir available instruments 
would also be recommended to users which address the question of discerning interists and needs 
of individuals, The elimination of the categories of general vocational capabilities^ interests , 
ind needs resulted in an instrumjnt easier to use by respondents and users, It also shortined 
the overall tima needed to adninister the instrument, 

Job Activfty-by4ttributi Instrument 

Respondents were asked to rate the importance of each attribute by job activity in each ■ 

U5' lie 



raspectivi Qccupatiori general secretary^ buiinass data prograinir; and autoniotive fflichanic . 
using the same sivin point scale used in the two previously discribid instraints, The pur- 
pose of this, final process was to ditimiine what commonalities, if any, ixistid across job 
attributes and occupations vis-a-vis job activities , Although 1ob aotivitiflR mm thp tbrftft 
occupations Wire dissimilar, thg intint of this proceduri was to dstimini any siitiilarities 
with respect to those attributes which would remain or be deleted across occupations. In 
order to make an adequate comparison, the data are displayed in their original form across the 
three Qecupations and under generil catigorical labeling, 

A complete matrix for the Jo^ ktmty4y4ttnhuti Instmm&nt is displayed in AppendiK M 
for the three occupational areas; automotive mechanic, general secretary, and business data 
prograniir. Himan attributes are displayed under the following six categories t general voca- 
tional capabilities (1-24); cognitive abilities (25-44) psychomotor abilities (45«56); sensory 
capabiiitiis (57-62); interests (63-86); and needs (87-103), Median scores of three point five 
(3J) were used to detemiine which attributes rated bv total respondents across the three 
occupational areas were eoniidered significant. The purpose of using 3,5 raediari scores and 
'above ai a requirement level for inclusion in the iob AGtmiy-hy-AttvihuU Imtmint was to 
determine any commonality vMch may have existed across the occupations vis-a-vis for activi- 
ties, Emphasis was placed upon noting the six categories in which particular attributes were 
rated as significant between three point zero (3.0) and three point five (3.5) and three point 




dition to discirn any miasurable significant differences between thosi attributes rated at three 
point fivi (3,B) and above and the attributes rated between three point zero (3,0) and three 
point five (3,S). 

As mentioned in the results of the Ocouption^^-UtvihutB MtruMnti no atteinpt was wade 
to deliinit any hunian attributis basid solely upon the results of this pilot test. Thirifore/ 
in the field testing of this instrmnent/ the decision was niade by the project staff in concert 
with the Project Mvisory Conraittie to use only those attributes which igain fell within the 
following three general categories i cognitive, serjory, and psychoniotor, The categoriis of 
general vocation capabilitiis, intiiresti, and naids weri sliminatm. 

It is further note'! that both instruinent, i.e., OGQu0m4i4ttnhti and M ktinty^ 
hy^ttnbuUi are used mutually ixclusive of each othir. In other wordS/ hmtian attributei 
requiremints as perciivid by the pilot test respondents lay be diffirent when considering the 
occupation alone as opposed to considiring the job activities psrfomid within the total occu- 
pation, However, the following results address the respondents perception across all three 
oecupations in toto , 

Gmml ^Qoational CapabiUtus - Inspection of the attributes under generil vocational 

-—— — m 

capabiUties for the occupation of automotive niichariic suggests that those attributes which 
Irespondents felt weri important to demonstrate included! tools, mechanical systenis, stationary 
machine and iquipment operation^ vehicular operation? connictions and fittings, fluid systimir 
measuring initruments, electricity, lay-out and visualization, structure, and materials, These 



aforiinantionid attributis appiar to fall within the hardware area coniidering thi hardware- 
to-people continuuifi, smphisiiing mechanical, ilectrical, spatial (including structures and 
layout and visualigation) capabilities, 

Those attributes which appear to forni a cluBter under general vocational capabilities 
for thi occupation of ginsral sicretary using the thrie point five (3 J) midian and above 
score included only the following i clerical, verbal conmunication, and style and grooming, 
Thii would suggest on the hardware-to-people continuuin that respondents felt the knowledge 
of people was a iCTe important skill to acquire, 

On thi other hand, for the occupation of business data progranmer under the category of 
general vocatiorial capabilities, the cluster of attributes were found in the area of nuiftirical 
operations/ including arithraetic conversions and arithmetic computation, sugfjisting that 
for that particular occupation, nimerical operations is an important and/or nicessary attri- 
bute to demonstrate, 

Comtin MUtiu - The findings in the category of cognitive abilitiis show a much 
closer sinii.larity across occupations particularly between the occupations of general secretary 
and businiss data prograMier, This might be expected since this category is concerned with 
relative intellectuil capacities involving perception, recognition, reaching conclusions, etc., 
which ari%^capacities endemic to most occupations, The same, however, was not true for 
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automotive mechanics. Respondents fait that the only attributis which were iitiportant in this 

occupation and which formed a cluster included! visualisation, mmiy, deductive reasoning, and 
inductive reasoning, 

Similiritiii ainong attributes were notid in the general secretiry and data programer 
occupation and included the following; niiniory, verbal comprehinsion, expressional fluincy/ 
ideational fluency, sinsitivity to problenii, diductivs reasoning, inductive riasoning, and 
originality. Clusters which appearid in the data programnier category but not in the other 
occupations wers attributes concernid with niMber facility, Granraar and spelling did appear 
to bi iinportant attributes for the occupation of giniral sicretary as ixpicted. 

hi}ohoMQior Mlitks - Psychomotor abilities involve bodily raoviKent, usually in co- 
ordination with iinsory processes. Idsntifiibls clustirs were found in both automotive 
michanic and ginaral sicritiry occupations. Those attributis included; control precision, 
multilimb coordination, riaction tinii, iyi-hind coordination, manual ctextirity, finger dex- 
terity, and arm-hand staadinisi. Mditionally, under the occupation ol autoiotivt mechanic, 
rispondents indicated that bodily iquilibriuin was a significant attributs to dimonitrate. 
Regarding the occupation of business data programner, it appears that bodily or muscular 
coordination is not an attribute of importanci. ' > 
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Smovy CapaliUti$B Attributi relationships across thi three occupatiDns were not 
significant in the category of sensory capabilities. The only attribute which appiired 
across the three occupations-automtive rMchaniCi geniril secritary^ and business data pro- 
grananir^-was near visual acuity, which was predictable since it deals with the ability to 
visually diicriminiti detail at norinal reading distance or less, 

For iutomotive mechanic, additional attributes which wire indicated as important includid 
the following: far visual acuity, depth perciption, and color discrimination. It was interest- 
ing to note that respondents for automotive lechanic did not feel tactual discrimination was an 
important attribute to posseiSi Auditory acuity was the only Qther additional attributi to 
show any type of cluster pattern for the occupation of geniral secretary. This finding could 
bi expicted since some secretaries have to transcribe from a dictaphone machine and the attri- 
bute of sound and/or hearing is needed to pirform this function. 



Mmsts - This particular category is concirned with prifirinces fo", attractions toward, 
or liking of various claisis of ictivitiis. Thirefora, it was pridictabli that no attributes 
would cluster across occupations. The noticia^le iKCiption was thi numirieal attributi which 
appiarid in both data progrimiiir and giniril secritary, Hswevir, for the occupation of auto- 
Riotivi michanie, the following internal clusters ware noted? inspicting and testing, crafts 
and prieisi opirations, and training. The only intirnal clusters prisented in the general 
sicretary occupation included: clerical work, numerical, and promotion and comunication, 
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These attributes also ippear to bi consiatant with thosi listed under ginifil vocitional 
capabilitieB for business data progriiiiniir, which include arithmitic computation and arith- 
inetic conventions. 

. 1^ - This final attribute catigory is also concarnid with priferinces, desires, or 
felt wants for various classes of outconies or activitiis. As might bi sKpicted, when respond- 
ents had in opportunity to answer on a level of desirability, more clustiring patterns across 
oceupations weri noted, The similarity in clustering of attributes across occupa.tions was 
most noticaible in the following attributes! ability utilisation, achievenient, activity, com- 
pensation, co-workers, responsibility, and working conditions. Within the occupation of auto- 
fflotive mechanic, the cluster of ittributes not previously mentioned includedi recognition, 
security, and variety. 

Furthir ixaiination of the matrix reveaiid the largest clustering of attributes for the 
occupation of general secretary, This was true for both total clustering of attributes across 
gineral categorical listings and occupations, All attributes in the category for the occupa- 
tion of general secretary displayed a clustering pattern including those attributes previously 
mentioned and the following; advanceinent, authority, creativity, indipendence, moral values, 
reiponsibility, and social sfirvice, 

Finally, with respict to the occupation of business data progrimnier, the least number of 
clustiring of attributis was notid and included only those attributes which showed a coition- 
ality across thi three occupations, 



Summ - As previously mtionid, no attiipt in this procesi wis made to dilitnit attri- 
butas pridieated on thi preciptions of the pilot teit respondsnts, but merily to providi somi 
indications of the attributes necsssary to perforffl particular types of job activities. As 
indicated, patterns of comonality of attributes couid not be clearly establishid, This suggesti 
again, that for certain types of occupations, and depending on the job activity within that • 
occupation, certain human attributes will be required to per fori that occupation arid/or job 
activity and certain attributes will not be necissary, Indication of the human attribute 
requireiiients in both the job activity and for the occupation will provide the users, i.e./ 
vocational couselors, placeient personnel, rehabilitation counselors, etc., with soie guid- 
ance in counseling individuals, In other words, requirements of the human attribute vary 
significantly with reipeet to attributes required for the occupation as opposed to attributes 
required for the aggregated job activities within the occupations, 
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CHAPTER II 

FIELD TEST 

131 



Field Test Procedures 



' This part of thi hoaium limml rilatii to all activitiii undertaken in the field teet 
priparation and analysis, fhi field testing of the initrmnint followed the sinie prociduras as 
in the pilot tigt and is predicated; in part, on the dita gleaned in that rissarch. This part 
of the manual inciudas an analysis of the inethodQlogies used in (a), priparing sompriheniive 
Dietionary of Occupational Titles stateniinti (b) rsviewing and iiniplifying attributi stati- 
lent; (c) idintifying and surveying nitional r aBpondints ripresintative of tiii thrfie occupa- 
tions; and (dj analyzing the results of the field test dati. 

Preparing Occupatipnal Statements 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titlgg (DOT) pubUahed by the Department of Labor and 
currently under rivision, was found to be the most coinprihiniivi and acciiiibli source of ref ir- 
ence for providing a diicription and list of the major tasks (job activitiii) . Due to its 
riidy availability to prictitioniri (thoie in state and rggionai agencies serving the need of . 
guidance^ placeinant, and instructionai personnil), the Diationari of Occupational Titles was 
selected as the final reference for aggregated tasks (job activities) . 

■i 
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since the Dictionary of Ocgupational Tiles is compiled in paragraphic forHf the major 
job activities were extractad and edited to conform to standard task inventory sentence struc- 
ture, Tables 6 through 8 display a coiiiparison between the paragraphic form in the Dictio nary 
of Qccupational Titles and editad version conforming to standard task invintory sentence struc- 
ture. Table 6 provides the data for ,coriiparison for the occupation of general iecretary, Table 
7 provides the data for comparisons for the occupation of business data progranuner, and Table 8 
provides the^data for the comparison for thi occupation of automotivi michanic. 

Basically, thi same procidure was fcllowsd for each occupition. In order to conform to 
standard task invintory format , job activity statements were written in present third person 
plural tense, All sentences containing negitivi idverbs were rewritten to conform to presint- 
tinsii See instrumentation in the field test dati^ AppindiK N for the final version for the 
Joi ktint^-h^-MtnhuU Instmmnt used for the three occupitions. 

Basically, each job activity statenient appears on a separate page of the Joh kimtij- 
h^'Atinhuti Instrumntf but ippiirs in a condensed forni in Appindix N for illustration pur- 
poses, The OoQupUon-h^'AtinhutB InBtnmnt is Contained in AppendiK 0 for the three occupa- 
tions., Once the job activity t?tatiments had bun coitipilid, it was neci.«'iiary to revise and 
simplify the attribute statements to form the field test instrumentsT" ' 




TABLE 6 



DICTIONAEY OF OGCUPATIONAL TITLES - PJ.RAGRAPHIC FORM 
FOR THl OCCUPATION OF GENIRAL SECMiTARY 



SICRETARY (Glerical) 201,368* girl friday; secretarial stenographer . Sched^. 
ules appointments/ gives information to callare^ takes dictation^ and other"- 
wise relieves officials of clerical work and minor administrative and business 
;datailj reads and routes inaoming mailf locates and attaches appropriate file 
to correspondence to be answered by employer, Takes dictation in shorthand 
pr on Stenotypa machine (STENOTYPE OPERATOR) and transcribes notes on typa^ 
writer, or transcribes from voice recordings (TR^SCRIBING-MACHINE OPERATOR), 
jGomposes and types routine corresponderi;'*^ep Files correspondence and other 
records. Answers telephone and gives information to callers or routes call 
to appropriate official and places Qutgoing calls. Schedules appointments 
for employer. Greets visitors ^ ascertains nature of' business, and conducts 
visitors to employer or appropriate person. May not take dictation. May 
arrange travel schGdule and reservations. May compile and type statistical 
reports. May supervise clerical workers. May keep personnel records 
(PERSONNEL CLE^) . May record minutes of staff meetings. 
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TABLl 6A 



DICTIONARY OP OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 
EDITED VERSION FOR THE OCCUPATION OF GENERAL SEC^fARY 



1* Read and route incoming mail. 

2^ Locate and attach appropriate file to correspondence to 
be answered by employer. 

3# Take dictation in shorthand or on Stenotype machine* 

4, Transcribe noteii on typewriter or transcribe from 
voice readings^ 

5* Compose routine correspondence. 

6* Type routine correspondence. 

7. Pile correapondence and other records/ 

8. Answer telephone and give information to callers, 

9. Route calls to appropriate officials. 

10. Place outgoing calls. 

11. Graet visitors, ascertain nature of business, and conduct 
visitors to employer or appropriate person. 

12* Take dictation. 
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TABLE 6A {CONTINUED) 



DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAIy TITLES, 
EDITED VERSION FOR THE OCCUPATION OF GBRERAL SECRETARY 



13 p Arrange travel schedule and reservations. 

14. Compile and type statistical reports* 

15* Supervise clerical workers* 

16. Record minutes of staff T^eetings. 

17* Schedule appointments for employers* 
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TABLE 7 * 

DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES - PARAGRAPHIC FORM 
FOR THE OCCUPATION OF BUSINESS DATA PROGRjydtffiR 



PROG^MMER, BUSINESS (profess* a Kin,) 020,188, digital-computer 
prograinrner , Converts a^nbolic statement of business problems to 
detailed logical flow charts for coding into computer language 
and solution by means of automatic data^processing equipment* 
Analyses all or part of workflow chart or diagram representing 
Business problem by applying knowledge of computer capabilities, 
subject matter, algebra, and^ logic to develop sequence 

of program steps. Confers with supervisor and representatives 
of departments affected by program to resolve questions of pro-- 
gram intent, output requirements, input data acquisition, extent 
^f automatic programming and coding use and modification, and 
inclusion of internal checks and* controls. Writes detailed 
logical flow chart in syntoolic form to represent work order of 
^ata to be processed by compu^ter system, and to describe input, 
P^itput, and arithmetic and logical operations involved. May con-^ 
yfert detailed logical flow chart to language processable by com- 
puter. Devises sample input data to provide test of program 
adequacy. Prepared block diagrams to specif |f equipment config-- 
Wration, Observes or runs tests of coded pr|igram on computer, 
using actual or sample input data* C^^r^^cM programi errors by 
such methods as altering program stepi* and sequence. Prepares 
written instructions (run book) to guide views, and rewrites 
P^ot^rams to increase operating efficiency or adapt to new re- 
quireraents* " Compiles documentation of program development and 
iubsequent revisions. May specialise in writing programs for one 
[fiaka and type of computer, 

— 1 39 — — 
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TABLE 7A 

DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 
EDITED VERSION FOR THE ^CUPATION OF BUSINESS DATA PROGl^MMER 



=1* Analyze all or part of workflow chart or diagram represent^ 
Sy ing business problem by applying knowledge of computer 

capabilities^ subject matter # algebra/ and symbolic logic 
to develop sequence of program steps, 

-2* Confer with supervisor and representatives of departments 

affected by programs to resolve questions of program intent^ 

^y"-'\ output requirements, input data acquisition^ extent of 

automatic programming and coding use and modification , and 
inclusion of internal checks and controls* 

3 . Write detailed logical flow chart in symbolic form to 
represent work order of data to be processed .by computer 
system, and to describe input, output, and arithmetic and 
logical operations involved, 

4. Convert detailed logical flow chart to language procesaable 
by computer, 

5. Devise sample input data to provide test of program adequacy. 

6 . Prepare block diagrams to sepcify equipment configuration. 

7. Observe or run test of coded program on computer^ using 
actual or sample input data. 

8 . Correct program errors by such methods as altering program 
steps and sequence. 

9p Prepare written instructions (run book) to guide operating 
efficiency or adapt to new requirements. 



; . TABLE 7A (CONTINUED) 

DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 
^EDITED \niRSION FOR THE OCCUPATION OF BUSINESS DATA PROGRAMMER 



10* Analyse, review, and rewrite program to increase operating 
efficiency or adapt to new requirementi . 

11* Compile documentation of program development and subsequent 
revisions . 

12. Write program for one make and type of computer. 
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TABLE 8 



DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES - 
PARAGRAPHIC FORM FOR THE OCCUPATION OF AUTOMOTIVE ^ECHANIC 



;AUTOMOT I MECHANIC (auto. sarvO 620,281i automobile repair* 
man I automobila-servlce mechanic; garaga man; garage mechanic; 
rgaraga repairman- Repairs and overhauls automobiles # buses, 
trucks r and other aatomotive vehicles; eKamines vehicle and 
■discusses with oustomer or AUTOMOBILE-REPAIR-SERVICE SALES- 
j-MAN| AUTOMOBILE TESTER i or BUS INSPECTOR nature and extent 
!:o£ damage or malfunction^ Plans work procedure, using charts, 
-technical manuals, and exparience* Raises vehicle, using hy- 
.^draulic jack or hoist, to gain access to machanical units 
) bolted to underside of vehicle, Rempves unit, such as engine, ■ 
transmission, or differential, using wrenches and hoist* Dis-* 
assembles unit and inspects parts for wear, using micrometers, 
calipers, and thickness gauges. Repairs or replaces parts such 
as pistons, rods, gears, valves, and bearings using mechanic's 
handtools. Overhauls or replaces carburetors V blowers, gen*- 
erators, distributors, starters, and pumps* Rebuilds parts, 
such as crankshafts and cylinder blocks, using lathes, shapers, 
drill presses, and v/elding equipment* Rewires ignition system, 
lights, and instrument panal. Refines and adjusts brakes, 
aligns front end, repairs or replaces shock absorbers, and 
solders leaks in radiator* Mends damaged body and fenders by 
hammering out or filling in dents and welding brokan parts. 
Replaces and adjusts headlights, and installs and repairs 
accessories, such as radioes, heaters, mirrors, and windshield 
wlpars. May be designated according to specialty as AUTO- 
MOBILE MECHANIC, MOTORi BUS MECJ^IC , DIPFEWINTIAL MPAIR- 
MAN: ENGINE-^PAIR MECHANIC, BUS? POraiGN-CAR MICHANIC; 
TRUCK MECHANIC. See volume II for additional titles* 
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TABLE 8A ^ 

DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES - EDITED VERSION 
' FOR THE OCCUPATION OF AUTOMOTIVE MECHMilC 



1* Examine vehiela and discuss with customer or automobile- 
rapair-servica salesperson, automobile tester, etc., na- 
ture and extent of damage or malfunction * 

2# Plan work procedure, using charts/ technical manuals, 
and expericmce, 

3. Raise vehicles, using hydraulio jack or hoist, to gain 
access to mechanical units bolted to undarside of vehicle. 

4. Remove units, such as engine, transmission, or differen- 
tial, using wrenches and hoist. 

5. Disassentole unit, and inspect unit parts tor wear using 
micrometers, calipers, and thickness gauges* 

6* Repair parts such as pistons, rods, gears, valves^ and 
bearings using mechanic's handtools* 

: 7. Overhaul carburetors, blowers, generators, distributors, 
starters, and pumps. 

8. Replace carbaretors, blowers, generators, distributors, 
starters, and pumps. 
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TABLE 8A (Continued) 



DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES - EDITED VERSION 
FOR THE OCCUPATION OF AUTOMOTIVE MECHANIC 



9* Rebuild parts ^ such as crankehaft and cylinder blookai 
using lathes i shapers, drill pressss, and welding 
equipment. 

10. Rewire ignition systCTi, lights^ and instrument panel. 
11* Reline and adjust brakes* 
12. Align front end* 

13* Repair or replace shock absorbers* 
14* Solder leaks in radiator, 

15. Mend damaged body and fenders by haranering out or filling 
in dents and welding broken parts* 

16. Replace and adjust headlights. 

17* Install and repair accessories, such as radios, heaters, 
mirrors, and windshield wipers. 
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Simplifying Attribute Statements 

The origiiiil attribute itateraents extrapolated from the Attribute Hspirement Inventory 
^eviloped by Mil, Cunninghai, and Mtli, Center for Oecupational Edueationj Jlorth Carolina 
State Univeraity, used in thi pilot teet of thii project were rewritten for siraplification 
and ixactneis baisd upon the advici and recoinendations of the Projict Advisory Coitmittiei 
Appendix J contiini the original difinitions usad in thi pilot tisting of the human attri- 
bute riquirenients of jobs. 

The original inventory contained fivi categorical headingsi Gmml hoatmal Cap- 
UUHbb (H4); Cognitm MUtiii {2Hi]i fi^Qhomiof MlUm (45-56); 8mm^ Capa- 
8iti§8 (57-62); Jntiriata (63-06); and ifiicii (3H03), The reviiid inventory iubiittid for 
field tisting contained only the following thrie catagorieal headingij CQinitm MitUh 
{M^i hyohomtov MUtiiSi (21-52) and S$nmi k^miim (33'38), 

Additionally^ several other itructural as well as griniatical changes were Mde in the 
second inventory. For exampii, geniral catigoricil difinitions were siiRplified and i cor 
pariion is given in Figure !• The raviied definition booklet is containid in AppendiK P.i 



FIGURE 1 

GaitipAfiseii BibWeen Original and Revised Categories 



A. Original inventory Definition of Cognitive Abilities 

COGNITIVS ABILITIES 

General and, relatively stable intellectual capacities 
involving perceiving^ recogni^i^igi rementaring* conceiving/ 
reasoning/ creative thinking/ judging/ etc. Cognitive 
abilities are prerequisite to performance on a wide variety 
of specific tasks* A' distinguishing characteristic of 
cognitive abilities^ — ^in comparison to psychoinotor abilities 
and affective states (such as needs and interests) -^--is a ^ 
relatively high state of consciousness or awareness of one-s 
behavior 



B* Revised Inventory Definition of Cognitive ^ilittes 

COGNITIVE ATTRIBUTES 

The qualities of knowing including both awareness and 
judgment involving percsiving? recognising/ remembering/ con 
ceiving/ reasoning/ thinking creatively/ etc* A general 
characteristic of cognitive attributes is a relatively high 
; state of consciousness or awareness of one's behavior. 



The final queitionnaira contained tha sanie number of ittributis in the catigories of Cog- 
nitive, Sensory, and Psychomotor as in the pilot test. As previously mentioned, the categories 
of General Vocationil Capabi^ties, Interest, ind Needs were eliminated, Recoimendations of 
acceptible inventories to be used in assessing Interests and Needs will be recoiiiinded in an 
appropriate appendix of this docuinent. The completed questionnaire used in the fiild test is 
contained in Appendix R. 
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Secondly, attribiiti statanients were rawrittsn to rsflsct prisant tinse ind ixample of 
ietivities statements were changed to reflect more geniric connotations. EKamples of the 

i 

chanpa uiing the attributi of closure appear in Figure 2» 



Closure; The abiUty to organise a disorginized or ambiguous visual field 
into a singli percept, with or without knowledge of any of the specific con- 
figurations contained in the field, Examples of job activities requiring a 
substantial amount of closure ire: an aerial-photograph interpreter eMmining 
a photograph for camouflaged military installations i a technician examining cell 
patterns under a microscope; an astronomer interpreting celestial phenomena; etc. 



B« Revised Attribute Definition and Exampli 



mm 2 



Compariion bitween Original and Revised Attribute Statementg 



A. 




Definition 



Example 



Closure 



organize a disorginiied 
or an obscure visual field 
into a single impression, 
with or without knowledge 
of any of the specific 



ixamine structuri pittirns 
using an instrument; inspect 
or investigate shiped/di- 
signs for background dataiL 



forms contained in the 



field 
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Field Test Partbipant Information 

This iection describes the proceduris used in the identification of the respondents who 
participatid in the field test reseirch. The discussion which follows deicribes the saiplt 
across their respective job categoriei as they raiponded within iich rating instruinant for both 
'worker and supervisor , 

Twenty rispondints wiri selected for each of the three occuaptional areas: geniral secre- 
tary, autoinotivi mechanic and businiss data programir. Bach respondent was asked to respond 
to two questionnaires: OoQUption-by-mnhuU, and Job ktmty4y4ttnhute Insmmni> 
Extensivi efforts were made to insure an equal representation of workers and supervisors in the 
data collection. In addition, data were obtained from a giographical cross section of local and 
national respondents, Thi following criteria wiri utilized s 

a) Fifty pmnt of tk nspondmts mri to b§ fTOfn statsa other than Ohio 
h) Sui^BvvisoTs mi worhTs mm' to he utiliMd in the data QolUQtion process 
flj A minimm Uvel of five pari of mrk exp^nenoe ma to be eBtabUshei 

d) Emoni$nt8 muU Hpremnt buBimas, ^ommmti iduQation, and ' 
industry . = 

153 

ei SeUotd firm muU T&pmmt a diDinity mthin the oooupations, 

152 . 
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Field Test Participant Data Analysis 



The field test respondent data analysis provides a brief dascriptivi analysis of the 
sample surveyed in the fiild test, It includes a breakdom for each occupation regarding 
type of position held within the occupation ^ type of business, average number of years 
eraployid within that position, and where the training was received, This information is 
providid for both instruments and is done so by occupational area, 

GENERAL SECRETARY 

Thi same saniple respondid to both OQOu^ation-hy'Htnhute and Joh'AoHnt^-h^'Attnhuti 
instnmnU. Fifteen workers ano seven supervisors rispondid, 

Present job positions for workers were primarily in the typist (33 pircent) and general 
secretary category (40 percent) . Twenty percent of the workers were eniployed in the capacity 
of administritive assistant. Supervisors in the saiple were primarily employed in thi capacity 
of business and occupational instructors (40 percent), adiiiinistrative assistant (33 percent). 
The remaining job responsibilities for supervisors included one office manager and one 
executive secretary. 

The type of business in which most workers were ifflployed included public sirvice organi- 
zations, (2S percent) government (22 percent) and manufacturing (14 pircent). Other categories 




for workers included^ distribution and educational and research types of business ^ aluii 
associations and consuier affairs. Among supirvisors, 63 percent of the respondants were 
employed in the: educational and research fields r 25 percent in govirnnientsl agencies, and 
the remaining respondents were employed in health and/or related fields. 

The average number of years amployed on the present job was two years for workers and 
four years for supervisors, The averige number of years employed in the secretarial field for 
workars was seven years and eight years for supervisors. Both supervisorb and workers worked 
with one other secritiry in performing their duties. Supervisors ? in this sample ^ were respon- 
sibla on the average for eight other persons and workers were responsible for two other persons. 

Sixty-two percent of the workers responded that they primarily received their training 
on the job (self-liarned) ; forty=two percent received training in .public sacondary schools. In 
iddition, the same workers also responded that public vocitional-teohnical schools and/or 
private business schools contributed to their training in the secretarial field^. Additional 
training was also received from a college or univirsity. Forty-one percent of the supervisors, 
on the other hand primarily received their training at the college or university level . Public 
Sicondiry schools accounted for thirty-three pircint of the training for supirvisors while 
twenty-five percent of the supervisori indicated they received their training on. the job. 

U%m^ - Respondents for the two instruments, both supirvisors and workers, were pri- 
marily employed as instructors and/or general secretaries. Most respondents were employed as 
J instructors and/or geueral secretaries and were employed in governmental and/or educational 'Ik 
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and research fields. Respondents, as a group, represented a total of 62 years of work 
experience; 31 years for workers and 31 years for supervisors; and had worked in the secretarial 
field for a coi^ined 169 years i 68 years for supervisors and 101 years for workers. Respondents 
pirformed their tasks with twenty-five other secretaries-"six persons for supervisors and 
nineteen persons for secritarits=-and were responsible for a total of eighty-eight other 
pirsons— sixty-fQur for supervisors and twenty-four for workers, Training in the secretarial 
field was obtained priinarily froni the college or university level for supervisors and on-the- 
job (self-learned) and public secondary schools for workers, 

AUTOMOTIVE MECHMIC ■ ' 

The same sample responded to both OooupHon-hi-mnbuis and Job AoUnty-k-AttvihU 
Instmmnti with useable rasponses and completed background data. Twelve workers and five 
supervisors risponded. 

Present job positions for workers were primarily as automotive mechanics, 50 percent. ■ 
Another 41 percint of the workers were performing jobs as teachers and/or instructors 
in autoinotive training programs. Supervisors were imployed also in the capacity of instructors 
of automotive training programs and/or department heads (50 percent), and/or service managers 
(20 percent), 
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The type of businiss in which workers were ernployed were new car dealerships, 41 
percent, and postsecondary training prograitii, 41 percent. Sixteen percent of worker 
rispondents were eraployad in independent garages, Supervisors ^ on the otherhand, were 
prifflarily employed as postsecondary and/or secondary vocational instructors, A total 
of 80 percent were so employed. The remaining 20 percent of the supervisors were amployed 
in new car dialerships, 

The average number of years that workers had worked at their present jobs represintad 
a total of Cf5 years and the average nuiber of years for supervisors was 3.2 years. Iforkers 
on the average j hid been employid as automotive inechanics for 13.5 years, and supervisors 
had been so eiployid for an averaga of 12.4 years. Workers generally worked with five 
other persons in perforiing their duties, and lupervisors generally worked with three other 
persons in performing their duties. On the average, supirvisors were responsible for four- 
taen perions in performing their duties and workers were responsible for nine other persons. 

Sixty-siK percent of the workers reported they hid reciived their training in auto- 
motive mechanics on-the-job (self-learned) . They also reported that they had receivid 
training from a company training program, (50 pircint) and/or private automotive mechanics 
schools (58 percent). On the other hand, supervisors riported receiving their training 
primarily on the job (self-learned), 100 percent. Additionally, 45 percent of the super- 
visors responding indicated that military experience, company training programs, and/or 
lilitary training schools accounted for training experiences in automotive mechaniGs, 



Sumavy - Respondents for the two instruments, both supervisors and workers, were, 
priniarily employed as instructors and/or teaching supirvisors in secondary and postsicondary 
schools. Most reipondents, particularly supirvisors, were employed in high school and/or 
postsecondary technical training institutions. Workers were priniarily employed in new car 
dealerships. Respondents, as a group, reprssentid a total of 81 years of work experience 
on their present jobs and 225 cornbined years in the field as autoiotivi mechanics. They 
had worked with a total of 61 other persons in performing their duties, and were responsible 
for a total of 110 pirsons in their capacity, Most supervisors reciived their training 
frOEn on the job (self-learned) and/or company training prograins or inilitary eKperiences. 

f 

Workers, too, primarily received their training froi either on-the-job (self -learned) and/ 

or private automotive michanic school and/or company training prograins, 

■J 

BUSINESS DATA PROGRMIMER .' 

The same sample responded to both OoeupaUon4y'Atinhut6 and Joh Aotmty'hi-Attribute 
InstmmnU, Seventeen workirs and seven supervisors responded, 

I Present job positions for workers were prifflarily in the fQllowing capacities! 36 
percent of the workers were imployed as either-program instructors within system analyst 
programs and/or system programmers; 18 percent of the workers were employed as system 
engineers or prograiranersi 27 percent of the workers were employed as senior programmers; and 
the remaining workirs were imployed either as system and proced'ares analysts or junior 



Forty-two percent of the supervisors^ on the other hand^ were employed as tschiiical instructor! 
or maiiagirs, or managari of data processing operations. 

The typG of businass in which most workers were employed involved the following areas s 
. 47 pircent of the respondints were employed in distribution (wholisale-retail) ; 23 percsnt in 
data processing service bureiusi 17 percent in research and education, and the remaining in 
capacities of manufacturing, insurince, and/or banking finance. Superviso:.% however, were 
primarily involvid in work relating to data processing service bureaus, and/or research and 
educr 'on (56 percent), and manufacturing or insurance fields, 

The average number of years that workers were employed at their present jobs was 2.4 
years, and for supervisors, 7.2 years, The avirage number of years that workers were employed 
in the data processing field was 7,7 years, and for supervisors, 9,2 years , Workers were 
involved with approximately seven othir persons in performing their duties and supervisors 
were involved with approximately sixty other persons in performing their duties. Supervisors, 
in this sample, were responsibli for approximatily six other persons and workers were 
responsibli for approximately one other person, 

Sixty-four percent of the workers responded that they primarily received their training 
from colleges or universities while 52 percent of the workers indicated that on-ths-job 
(self -learned) training accounted for their iKperience. M additional 32 percent indicated 
they had received their training frorn a company in-plmt training program and 27 percent 165 
Of the workers received their training from equipment manufacturers' training programs. 
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similarly., supervisors rsceived their training primarily from colleges or universities 
(57 percent). 

Smmvij - Reipondints to ths two instruments ? both supervisors and workers, were pri~ 
larily employed as managers (espscially supervisors) and system programmers and/or program 
instructors within systeni analyst progrims. Most respondents were employed within data 
procaasing service bureaus, research and education, and/or distribution (wholeiale—risale) . 
The latter businiss was particularly true for workirs. Respondants as a group represented 
a total of 93 years of work expirience on their prssent jobs^ and 196 confined years in the 
field of data processing. They had worked with a total of 558 other persons in performing 

■:ir-.'"' 

their duties, and were responsible for a total of 62 other persons in their respective 
capacities, Most suparvisors and workers received their training froni colleges -'or universities 
and/or company in-plant training programs. 
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Data Analysis 



This section contains a general analysis of the reiijlts obtained in the field test 
prociduri of this niathodology, Like the pilot test using the same instnuent, 1,1., 
OoQupaHoYi-hi'Htvihuk and Joh ktinty-hi4ttHhuii^ the purpesi of the field teit proce- 
dure was not to dilineati ittributas, but to validate the procidures usid to raliti the 
eipabilities of tha handicapped to the huitian attribute requireinents of jobs using a 
larger and more diverse giographical population, 

In order to prisant an iscurati analysis , the data an prisinted in the following forinati 

(a) data an ^nmUi mofiin^ to thi tWie om^tioml atm im'^Ui—im* ■ 
ml BBomtavy^ mtomtin mohanios^ and huamss iaU popmrnv, 

(h) The uUnhutu an immi Bspmtili aooofiin^ to th Qat&gofus of 
Cognitin ktinhtBSi hpUmtof HtrihutsSi (ini SmioFij Capflfli% 
, ittnhutes, 

(q) EaQh of tk tkme oatiionu of attfihuts .f$pimmt8 is fsktei to 
gpgsi/ifl job dotivitiiB mtkin the kh ktint^-li-itinhuU iMtnmnt . 
mi to the OQc^ation as a Me mthin ths Qomptm'hy-kttnhuti imtrumnt, 

For each occupation (gineral sicretary, automotiva iichanic, and businisi data prograimiir) , 

respondents ware asked to rate the importance of each attribute using the seven point scale 

below, l68 



Instrument Rating Scale 



To pirfomi this job aativity, demonstration 
of this attribute is: 

0 Not required ' 

1 Requirid to a vary minimal degree 

2 Required to a niinimil dtgrie 

3 Riquirid to a low moderate degree 

4 Rsquirid to a niudirate degree 

5 Required to a high nioderati degree 

6 Required to a high digrai 

7 Riquirid to a very high degree- 



Due to the nature of this type of data, i.e. ; the probability of- ixtremely skewed re- 
sponses due to the varying nature of tasks within thr occupations, median scores were used • 
as the method of statistical analysis of the data. Further, in order to diffirentiate signi^ 
ficant scores from non significant ■scores, an arbitrary indicator of three point five (3.5) 
was selected which reprisents the lid-^point on the seven-point scale, The riiult was that the 
data was being placed in a dichotomous situation which would facilitati usage between counselors 
and students in determining which attributes were significint for an individual to demonstrate.. 

The data are presented according to occupational areas in order to facilitati the analysis 
and profiling of the attributes. 'The 0QQ^ation4y4UnhuU Jnstnmnt analysis is presented 
first since this represents the gsstalt of the job activities, An analysis of the Joh^QtivUi 



n 



hij-mnkk Imtmmnt follows whiqh dilinsates the job activities per eaeh ittribute. ^ 
Additional statistical analyses ware pirformed on both instmnts including mean, mods, 
standard deviation, standard error of the mean, and variance, These inalysis, however, 
will not be interpreted and were perforniad as part of a packiged statistical prograni. 
They appear in Appendix Q for both instruments. , 
AUTOMOTIVE MECHANIC 

Table 9 presents the data for the occupation of autoiaotivi rnichanic for the OQQu0m 
IrkttnhU Imtnmn.t, A complete profile of this instrunient for the occupation of auto- 
iotive mechinic is presented in- Appendix R. 

As seen in Table 9, ?5 percent of the attributes under the category of ^oinitin 

^ mvmBB Wire 'preciived as significant at a 3.5 level and above by the twenty respondents 
surveyed. The following attributes under this category were not rated as significint and 
ineludedi graniar, spilling, originality, aesthetic judgment, and musical aptitude. 

These results do not appear to be consistent with the results reported in the pilot test, ' 

A noticeable discrepancy did exist in the attributes reportad by the pilot test respondents 
in this category (see Table 5) as significant and those ratd as significant by the field 
tilt respondents. No itatistical analyses were perfornied to dfttermine the degree of 
significant differenci betwiin the two inalyses, but a conjecture can be made that the 
differinci may be due, in part, to the sample surveyed, i.e., local resoondents versus a 

m : ■" 
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mBLE 9 

STATISTICAL ^ORES OF HUMAN ATTRIBUTES 
OscMpation* Automotive Mechinie— Occupation by Attribute 



Human Anributas 



Median Mean 



Mode 



Stand. 
Devia, 



Stand. 
Error 



Variana€ 



Co^itiva Anribute 
Closure 

Form Perception 
Pirceptuai Speed 
Spatial Scanning 
Spatial Orientation 
Visualization 
Number Facility 
Memory 

Verbal Comprehension 

Grammar 

Spelling 

Expressjonal Fluency 
Ideational Fluency 
Sensitivity to Problems 
Deductive Reasoning 
Inductive Reasoning 
Originality 
Social Intelligence 
Aesthetic Judgment 
Musical Aptitude 



1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

g. 
la 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
IB. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

B. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 

C. 

33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 



Psychomotor Attribute 

Control Prei.;^iiiofi 
Multilimb Coordination 
Reaction Time 
Eye-Hand Coordination 
Manual Dexterity 
Finger Dexterity 
Arm- Hand Stead ineis 
Explosive Strength 
Static Strength 
Dynamic Strength 
Body Equilibrium 
Stamina 

^^nsory Capaoiti' Attribute 

Near Visual Acuity 
Far Visual Acuicy 
Depth Perception 
Color Discrimination 
Auditory Acuity 
Tactual Discrimination 







A nn 


1 !?fi 




1 RO 




' A On 


A nn 


1 09 
1 '^O 


OP 


1 A4 




A HE 


d nn 


1 fi^ 


.<JO 


2.68 


4.00 


4,10 


3.00 


1,48 


.33 


2.20 


4.50 


4.55 


6.00 


1.46 


M 


2.15 


4,00 


4.00 


3.00 


1,48 


:33 


2.21 


421 


4.30 


4.00 


145 


.32 


2.11 




5.20 


5.00 


1,32 


.29 


1.74 


4.07 


3.75 


4.00 


1.65 


.36 


2.72 


2M 


2.80 


3.00 


1.4? 


.32 


2.16 


2.92 


2.80 


3.00 


1.36' 


.30 


1.85 


3.83 
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.42 
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6.00 
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.21 


.89 
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national sample and the varisty of automotivi mechanics sainpled in the field test. 

i 

In the remaining two categoriis, i.a,, ^s^alomtof attnhuUs and bbuoti cafmt^ 
attrihuUSi all attributis under these two categories were rated as lignificint at a 3.5 
level and above. 

These results appear to be consistent with those reported in the pilot test for those 
two sategories with two exceptions. Under the category of pBioUmtor abilitus (see Table 5) 
eye-land coordination was not perceived as significant by the pilot test respondents, and under 
the categiDry of sensov^ sapaQiHeB^ (sea Table 5), color discrimination was not perceived by 
the pilot test respondents as significant. 

GENERAL SECRETARY 

Table 10 presants the data for the occupition of general secretary for the OooupHon-h\j' 
ktMuts Instnmnt. K coinplete profile of this instrument for the occupation of general 
secretary is presented in Appendix R, 

M seen in Table 10, 70 percent of the attributes under the category or coinitive 
aUrihks were perceived as significant it a 3.5 level and above by the twenty - 
respondents surviyed, The following attributfis under this category were not rated as signifi- 
cant and includid; closure, forni percaption, spatiir orientation, inductivi riasoning, 
aesthatic judginent and musical aptitude, .These results appear to be somewhat consistent with 
the risults of the pilot test respondenti for this category (see Table 5), 



TABLE 10 

STATISTICAL SCORES OF HUMAN ATTRIBUTES 
Occupation: Gineral Stcretary— Occupation by Attribute 



Human Attributes 


Median 


Mean 


Mode 


Stand, 
Devia. 


Stand, 
Error 


Variance 


A. 


Cognitive Attribute 














1. 


Closure 


2.00 


2.36 


.00 


2.36 


.54 


5,57 


2. 


Forrn PfirceDtion 

i \J 1 1 1 1 1 Irf i W V U L * \J 1 i 


3.00 


2.75 


.00 


2.33 


.52 


5.46 


3^ 


PprceDtu^l Ropfid 


5.83 


5.60 


6.00 


1.31 


.29 


1,72 


4. 


5^D3fi^l Rr^nnino 


4,25 


3,70 


5.00 


2.00 


,44 


4.01 


5, 


SDatial Orientation 


2J0 


2.80 


1.00 


1.82 


.40 


3.32 


6 


Vi^tj^l i7^tinn 


5.91 


2.15 


.00 


2.43 


.55 


1.00 


7, 


Number Facility 


4.00 


3,80 


4.00 


1.64 


.36 


2.69 


8. 


Memory 


5.50 


4.30 


6.00 


2.67 


.59 


7.16 


9. 


Verbal Comprehension 


6.66 


6,05 


7,00 


1.76 


.39 


3.10 


10. 


Grammar 


: 6.78 


6.45 


7.00 


1,19 


.26 


1.41 


11, 


Spcilling 


6,83 


6*45 


7.00 


1,27 


.28 


1.62 


12. 


Expfissiorial Fluency 


6i0L 


5.25 


7,00 


2,12 


,47 


4.51 


13. 


Ideotional Fluency 


4.07 


4,00 


4.00 


1.94 


,43 


3.78 


14. 


Saniitivity to Problems 


4.50 


4.35 


7,00 


2.25 


MQ 


5,08 


15. 


Deduetive Raasoning 


4.50 


4.00 


5.00 


2.17 


,48 


4,73 


16. 


Inductive Reasoning 


2.50 


2.75 


.00 


2,33 


J2 


5.46 


17. 


Originality 


J. 75 


3.60 


4.00 


2.16 


.48 


4.67 


18. 


Social Intelligenca 


4,83 


4.60 


4.00 


2,23 


.49 


4.98 


19. 


Aesthetic Judgment 


1,30 


^ 55 


.00 


2,66 


.59 


7.10 


20. 


Musical Aptitude 


.02 


.15 


.00 


,67 


.15 


.95 


B. 


Psychomotor Attribute 














21. 


Control Precision 


1 JO 


2,35 


.00 


2,54 


.56 


6,46 


22. 


Multilimb Coordination 


3.50 


3.45 


3on 


2.39 


.53 


5.73 


23. 


Reaction Time 


4.00 


3,90 




2,40 


,53 


5,77 


24. 


Eye-Hand Coordiriatlon 


4.50 


4.05 


6.00 


2,54 


.56 


6.47 


25. 


Manual Dexterity 


2,50 


2.70 


.00 


2,43 


.54 


5,90 


26. 


Finger DeKterity 


2.50 


3,55 


7.00 


2.87 


.64 


8.26 


27. 


Arm- Hand Steadiness 


3.16 


3.45 


6.00 


2.30 


.51 


5.31 


28. 


Explosive Strength 


,21 


.60 


.00 


1.09 


.24 


1.20 


29. 


Static Strength 


.50 


1,25 


,00 


1.65 


.36 


2,72 


30. 


Dynamic Strength 


.40 


.95 


.00 


1.43 


.32 


2,05 


31. 


Body Equilibrium 


1.00 


2,65 


.00 


2.35 


.50 


5,08 


32. 


Stamina 


3.00 


3.00 


1,00 


2.49 


.57 


6.22 


C. 


Saniory Capacity Attribute 














33. 


Near ViiuaS Acuity 


6.00 


5.00 


7,00 


1.50 


.33 


2.25 


34. 


Far Visual Acuity 


2,70 


2,80 


3.00 


1.93 


,43 


3,74 


35. 


Depth Perception 


1.50 


2.35 


.00 


.27 


.50 


5,18-- 


36. 


Color Discrimination 


1.50 


1.80 


.00 


1.85 


.41 


3.4.1 


37. 


Auditory Acuity 


6.07 


5.80 


6,00 


1.24 


.27 


1.53 


33. 


Ta^otubl Discrimmation 


,83 j 


1.90 


■ ,00 


2,31 


.51 


5.35 
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Only 25 percent of the attributes under' the category of pMhmtoT attnlutu 
were perceived as significant at a 3.5 leval and above by respondents surveyed. The 
following attributes under this category were not rated as significant and included i 
control precision, mnual dexterity, finger dexterity, arm-hand steadiness, ixploeive 
strength, static stringth, dynainic strength, body equilibrium, and stamina. These 
results appear to be consistent with the results as re:;orted in the pilot test. 

Under the category of smsonj oqadtUss only 33 percent of the attributes were 
perceived as significant at a 3,5 level and above by respondents surveyed. The 
following attributes under this category were not rated as significant and included! , 
far visual acuity, depth perception, color discrimination, and tactual discrimination, 
These results appear consistent with those results reported in the pilot test with the 
exception of auditory acuity which was perceived as significant in the pilot test. 

BUSINESS DATA PROGRMMER 

Table 11 presents the data for the occupation of business data prograinmer for the 
OGQupatm-by-UtTibuU Imtmnmt, A complete profile of this instrument for the 
occupation of business data progrimier is presented in Appendix B. 

As seen in Table 11, 70 pircent of the attributis under the category of QognUim 
aitrihutes were rated by the twenty respondents surveyed as being significant at the 
3.5 level and above. The following attributes wire .not rated as significant and 



TABLE 11 

STATISTICAL SCORES OF HUMAN ATTRIBUTES 
Ocaupationi Buiinass Data Programmer-Occupation by Attribute 



Human AWibutes 



Med i an Mean 



Modi 



Stind, 
Error 



Viriinca 



A, Cognitive Attributii^ 

1 . Closuft 

2. Form Perception . 
3* Perceptuaf Speed 
4. Spatial Scanning 

5* Spatial Orientation 

6, Visuaiization 

7, Number Facility 

8, Memory 

9, Verbal Comprehension 

10. Grammar 

11. Spelling 

12. Expressional Fluency 

13. Ideational Fluency 

14. Sensitiyity to Problems 

15. Deductive Reasoning 

16. inductlva ftoasonirtg 

17. Originality 

18. Social Inteliigence 

19. Aesthetic Judgment 

20. Musical Aptitude 

B, Psychomotor Attribute 

21. Control Precision 

22. Multilimb Coordination 

23. Reaction Time 

24. Eye-Hand Coordination 

25. Manual Dexterity 

26. Finger Dexterity 

27. Arm- Hand Steadine^ 

28. £ xplosive Strength 
2G, ?/ a tic Strength 
3D. Dyrtamic Strength 

31. Body Equilibrium 

32. Stamina 

C, Sinsory Capacity Attributt 

33. Near Visual Acuity 

34. Per Visual Acuity 

35. D«pth Perception 

36. Color Discrimination 

37. Auditory Acuity 

38. Tactyill Discrimination 
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6.00 
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4.00 
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6.00 
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.91 
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included! closure, form perception, spatial orientation, visualization, aeithetic 
judgment, and musical aptitude, These result were consistent with the results of the 
pilot test with the following exceptions rated as non essential by the pilot test 
respondints (see Table 5), Those attributes included: spatiir scanning , graniar, 
inductive reasoning, and social intelligence. 

In the category of psvshmtor attrihuUs, no attributes were rated by these 
respondents as being significant. These data are consistent with those reported in 
the pilot test. Siniilarly, in the category of smsorv sqmtus, only one attribute 
was rated as significant—near visual acuity, This r-iting was consistent with the 
pilot testing rating in Table 5. 

Sumarii ■ The primary purpose for reporting the OmimHon''hij-IittnhuU Imtrnmnt 
data analysis was to construct profiles and to sliow the overall rating of each attribute. 
The purpose of the profiles is to provide a visual representatic.i of those attrib'utes 
perceived by respondents as neede ind/or important for job performance regardless of 
the activities which comprise the total occupation, peiending upon the responsibilities 
within the occupation as difined by the igency and/or organization, requirements of the 
Qccupation and the significance pi: red on the demonstration of i particular attribute 
will vary, However/ the method foi oontructtng profiles across the occupation will 
rmm the sue. 

Exiiples of tk, profiles for the three occupaticng, generil ssaretary, automotive 



mechanic, and business data programmer is presentid in Figures 4, 5, and 6, Individual 



profilis for the handicipping condition^ iii., the MT%huU4y4xs&piomlity survey results 



can bi compared with the risults of ^ '0QOufaHon-h^4itTihie survey results by means of 



Job Acti#y-by-At!rlby|| Initrumint Analyili 

Rispondents were asked to rati the importance of each attribute by job activity in each 
respective occupation; gineral secretary, autoinotive niechiniCf and business data prograinnier 
using the same sevin point scale used in the OaGupHon-hy-ktMuts InstrmBnt, The purpose 
of this process was to detarmini the construction of the profiles for each job intivity. In 
other words, a profile has oeen constructed for the total occupation, using thi Ooov^aUon- 
^4itv'M§ Imtmmt, However, when dslinaations m lade intra occupation vis-a-vis job 
aetivitiii';^ the need and/or importance of certain attributes may not bi as rigorous. 

In order to 'iike n adigUati coinpirison of attribute requirements witiun the three occu- 
pations across job activities, the data are displayed in a standard one page fcmat, Sach 
of the t'iirty-eight attributes are compared within the three occupations, The percentage of 
the sample survayed who indicatad whether dimonstration of the attribute within a job activity 
is neaesBary snd/or iiportant to deraonstrate is provided in addition to an analysis of these 



an o^^erlay. A comparativi analysis of tlose two is provided in another section, 
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Figure 5 

Profile of Human Attribute-by-Occupain on 
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Figure 6 

Profile of. Hun-./in Attribute-by-Occupation 



Oueupation: Business Data ProgramxiGr 
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ittributei by job activity ratid as significant at tha three point five leveL 

A comprahensive inilysis; the same as provided for the OoQupation-h^'kttnhuU Imtmrn, 
is contained in Appendix Q for the Joh-ktmi^-hy-MnhuU InBtnmnt for the three occupi"- 
tions, 

TABLE 12 

COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OP SIGNIFICANT ATTRIBUTE 
ACROSS THREE OCCUPATIONS 





Automotive Ganiral Busineis Data 
_ Mechanic Secretary Prograraner 
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Form Perception 






Perceptual Speed 


Pirceptual Speid 


Perceptual Speed 


Spatial Scanning 
Spitial Orientation 
visualization 






Meniory 


Meinory 

Virbal Comprehension 


Nimber Facility 
Meniory 

Verbal Comprehinsion 




Gri;iraiiar 
Spilling " 


Spilling ^ 




iKpriisional Fluency 


Expressional Fluency 


Sensitinty to Problimg 


Sensitivity to Problinis 


Ideational Pluency 
Sensitivity to Problems 


Deductiva Reasoning 




Diductivi Riasoning 
Inductive Reasoning 








i 


Originality 



TABLE 12 (CQiitinnad) 



COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF SIGNIFICANT ATTRIBUTE 
ACROSS THREE OCCUPATIONS 





Automotivi ' 
Mechanic 


Generar " 
Secretary 


BusineiS Data 
Prograiiiir 


Psychoiiiotor Abilitiii 






Control Preeiiion 
Multilimb Coordination 
Iiaction Time 
lye-Hand Coordination 


Reaction Time 


• 


Manual DiKtsrity 
ling 61 Oixtsrity 
Arm-Hand Stia?!iness 
Exploaivi Strength 
Static Strength 


Finger DeKtirity 




Dynamic Stringth 
Body Equilibrium 
Staiiiina 




■ ■ 


Sensory Capacitiis 






Near visual Acuity 
Par Visual Acuity 


Near Viiual Acuity 


Near Visual Acuity 


Depth Perception 
Tictuai, Discrimination 


Auditory Acuity 
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Sumafij - As suggested in the analysis in AppendiK S, fsw^ if any^ pattirns of attribute 

i 

requirements could be clearly discernid icrosi the occupations surveyed. This would clearly 



constructed for job activitiii within.an occupation. 

However, as a cursory analysis, the following comparisons across the three occupations are 



dimonstration for the occupation was considired significant if it was perciivid by respondents 
as necessary and/or important in fifty percent of the job activities. This also would tend to 
suggest that if demonstration of the attribute was perceived as needed and/or important for 
certain related job ictivities, it also would be necissary to perforin ths attribute for the 
total occupation if the attribute was perceived as necessary and/or important in SO per- 
cent of the job activities, 

Table 17 provides a comparative sumary of ittributes pirceived as significant for the 
three QccupationSp No ittempt was made to provide a comparative comonality of attributes 
across occupations that were perceived by respondints as needed and/or important for job pir- 



formancei Each occupation, thirafore, must identify and develop profiles predicated on key 



suggest that separate profiles must be constructed for each occupation and saparate profiles 



provided for the threi categoriil araasi oognitivii smmh and pyohomtov. Attribute 



attrihutis specif ic to activities included within the occupation, 
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CHAPTER III 

HANDICAPPED SECTION 



Handicap^by-Attribute Instrumint Development 

The nsxt prociduri utiliisd in riliating thi capibilitiis of tha handieapped to tha 
human attribute riquiremint of the jobs was davelopniint of the Mniim^-hy-AMnhuU 
Instmmnt, The piirposi of deviloping the EmiiQap-hy-AttnhuU instmmnt was to 
aseartain whither expirts in the fields i.e., those individuals who had knowlidgi and 
expariinci in working with persons posseising one of thi nine handicapping conditions ^ 
could Mke judpents with raspiat to individual capabilities for acquiring and/or 
diionstrating the various attributes, 

The method developid for obtaining the handicapping conditions elaisification involved 
a thorough and comprehensive review of the literature to ascertain thi complitiness and 
gineraliiability of the Buriau of Education for Handicapped definitions, (A completi list 
of the references consulted is contained in thi bibliography) , Thi following educational 
groupings and difinitions of handicapping conditions in Tabli 13 refer only to those 
individuals who are sufficiently impiirid to be included in the IuIul;. . M i j tion and 
by definition, require special atiucation iirvicei, This taxonomy representid the aria of 
exciptionality used in the simulation phase of this methodology. 

■*Proposid taKOnomy deviloped by consultants in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped in 196B and are currently under revision. 
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TABLE 13 



HMDICAPPING CONDITIONS; EDUCATIONS GROUPINGS 
MD DEFINITIONS 



Categoriis , Definitions 



- — . ^ Children with vision so 4efictive Uat sight cannot 

be used as a priniary avenua of learning and print can- 
not be used as the primary mods nf reading . 
Excludid from this group are legally blind children who 
an able to read large type* 
FartiaUii sightd^ ....... childrin with limited but sufficient residual vision 

that sight can be used as a primary avinue of liirnlng 
and print can bi uied as thi priniiry modi of reading 
with the aid of speciai fiicilitiis, materials, and/or 
media, included are legally blind children who are 
able to read large' type. 

mf. - Children whois sinse of hearing, lithir with or with- 

out a hiaring aid, is not sufficient to interpret lang- 
uage, 1^8 
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TABLE 13 (continiiid) 

MICAPPING CONDITIONS s EDUCATIONAL GROUPINGS 
AND DEFINITIONe 



Citigoriii Dafiiiitions 



Md'Of-kmng^ « « . ^ , - . - Childrsn whose loss of heiring 4i educationally sig- 
nificant; but whose residual hearing is aufficisnt to 
intirpret linguigi with or without a hearing^^a^^^ 
EmtionaUy diBtuThii - - - — - - Children whoii ievere and frequent maladaptive be- 
havior seriously riduceB their attention level and 
learning , For educational purposii, thise children 
are grouped according to the following digrees of 
ieverity and/or frequency of maladaptive behavior— 
mild, moderate/ and sivere, 
MenUllii ntaHd - Childrin whosi inherent capacity to learn (cognitive 

limits) is so limitid that they cannot meet the edu* 
cationil demands of the regular elissrgom, For edu- 
cational purpoaea, mentilly retarded children are 
grouped as follows i 




TABLE 13 (continuid) 

HMDICAPPING CONDITIONS I EDUCATIONS GROUPINGS 
AND DEFINITIONS 



Categories Definitions 



Mmtally nmd&d Mildly retardsd children who can icquiri practicii 

skills and functional reading and irithinetic abili- 
ties to a third-to-siKth-grade level with special 
education and can be guided toward lociai conformity* 

" " Moderately retarded ohildren who can learn siiple 
comnunicition, eliinentary health and safity habits, 
and simple manual ikills, but do not prograsi in 
funetional reading or arithinetic. 

* ' Beverly retarded children who can profit from systeiti- 
atic4iibit training* 

• - ProfQundly retarded children who may respond to ikill 
training in use of legs r hands / and jaws. 
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TABLE 13 (continusd) 

HMDICAPPING CONDITIONS i BDUCATIONE GROUPIRGB 
AND DEFINITIONS 



Catagories Definitions 



Sp&BGh disordiTs - Children whose epiich deviates froin the averige to the 

extent that they draw unf avorabls attention to thsm'^ 
selves, whether through unpleasant sound, inappro- 
priatiniss for age level, or lack of intilligibility. 

UBobiUUei Childrfan with neuromusGular disabilities resulting 

froni brain damage, charaGterized by disturbances of 
the voluntary iotor functions which pirticuU^^ 
affect the eKtremities, and children whose weak 
physical condition reduces thiir activity and effi- 
ciency in school work or requires special health pre- 
cautions in school 

Symal Uaming 

diBahilitieB - - ---A severe disorder in one or more of the processes 

involved in understanding or in using spoken or written 
language, These include conditions which Uve been 



TABLE 13 (continued) 



HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS l EDUCATIONAL GROUPINGS 
MD DEFINITIONS 



Catigories Dsfinitiona 



SfBcUl Imning 

HsMUtus (ConH) rsfirred to as perceptuil handicape, brain injury, 

mininiil brain dpfunetion, and dplixia. Thess do 
not include liarning problsnii which are priraarily 
dui to visual, hiaring, motor handieapi, mantal 
retardation, iiotional diaturbanci, or snviron- 
niintil disidvantage, 



A survey initrumint was dfivloped uiing thi handicipping tixononiy outline in Table 13, 
Professional, special educators with exparienci in the rispictive handicipping conditions wire 
iikid to provide inforiation using their own judgmint regarding 103 hpin charaetiristics or 



- ' *Eight ipecial educatori selected to respond were on faculty at The Ohio Stats Univeri||fg 
" College of Iducation, Dipartmint of Spicial Education and oni faculty ieraber wis eiployed by ■ 
. thi Dspartfflent of Coiiiunieation. 



attributes rikted to a given handicipping condition, 

The disign of the surviy instriMent foUowgd the forniat used for the Oooupaiion-hy- 
mnhuti InBtmm with two noticeable iKCiptions, The MndiQap-bij4nHhuU Instmmnt mb 
dasiped to elicit responiii with rispect to handicapping condition and iraphasis wis placed on 
capabilities of handicapped individuals to deinonstrati the attribute, Therefore, (1) a handi^ 
capping condition titl* replactd the occupation title, and (2) the rating scali was rewritten 
to diicern whethir or not an individual with a handicapping condition diffired iignificantly 
■from othirs pirione who are nonhandicappid in the ability to dimonstrate a particular attri- 
bute. The EandiQap-hy-mnhtB Instrumnt is contained in Appindix T, 

MbUi ' A total of seven questionnaires ware raturned by faculty niembers knowledgeable 
in their respective areas of handicapping conditions. The results generally indicate that 
soliciting information from experts regarding persons with handicapping conditiona was an un- 
acceptabli proceduri to employ in this survey. 

For exaniple; only sIk experti were able to respond to the questionnairi in thi following 
handicapping areasi partially sighted, emotionilly disturbed, jentally retarded, blind, hard 
of hearing, and deaf. Coiments were particularly consternating as indicated by the following 
excerpts. 



2oe 



As reported by one faculty member 

MiaUy dihtei pmu m not a hmpMOus gmp, M, it shouU hi c'lcp 
thai th$BB attnhutBs my or not k nkiii to th mml hmiioa^m ooniition^ 
in mi ll iML J" mvihutis my k mona funotion of tk social 

tTBatmrnt, mvironmntal intivaQtion, M expotations hisignifiomt otkrB tkn to 
tk muUs fm tk end-oTian m-paiment ofiisahilit^. Cave should is Msn Mot_ 
to pvpituatB the ievek^mnt of sush atHtuiu hj MUini $;^pQtaUon8^ in tbse 
mil QomsBk teaok or m^loy pmm mth suoh inmrmnis, disohiUties, anil or 
hmiisa^s. fo Qontnhute to thi prptuation of mni Qumnt stmotyps oonoming 
pimns mth partial sight muU bi iitriMntal md ummmtsd,^ 



As reported by another faculty lembsr 



P * i • 



J cannot respond in pod faith to this qustionnaire. I apprsctflti the iiffi- 
GuUiss one mets mth mn trying to let a ^ signifioant return on luoh an msimmnt, 
homnr, this rating form is ontithBtioal to a funQtionally based sMU trming 
am'oaoh to tk area of Imning iisabiUtiis. mmping to Qatiiorim and gensMlm 
furtkr about iniinkals laheUd leming iisahld only mkes an all too myatml fuU 
m% m, J'ffl a.fmd your ^mBtionnaire assmes and sseks the, nythiQal amage W kid. 
ffij or shii simply does not sxi St, 



A complete suiraiary mlysiB of the raturnad ^quiitionniirss is contakd in Appendix U. 

- Based upon the risults of the findings,, it appears conclusiwly that generilizid 



itatinints regarding the capabilities of individuals who are handicapped cannot be made just by 
experti. Relianci upon subiictivi judgmints made by iKpirts concirning handicapped individuals 
is not a method substantive enough to ascirtain the capabilities of handicapped individuals. 
Sole reliance upon thesi judgments will result in irreparable harm to a handicapped individual 

2oa 



Sieking imployiiient. Other means of obtiining individuil issessniint including individual 
self-asaessnient/couniilor and teicher percaptions vis-a-vis working with the individual, 
work historyracademic history, and anecdotal records will greatly enhance the probability of 
relating the capabilitiis of the handicapped to the hunian attributi requirinients of the job, 

f i: 
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Development of Simulations' 



Based upon the risults of the Emdisad-lv^ttnhuie survey instrunient, having those 
individuals who had knowledge and experience in working with pirsons having one of nine 
handicapping conditions make judgements with respect to individual capibilities of 
handicapped oersons acquiring various attributes, the mnkU^hy^EmptmaUtv survey 
instruinent was developed, The purpose of developing this survey instrument was twofold. 
First, the plan was to have a knowledgeable vocational counsilor, rehabilitation counselor 
specialist; and/or other individuals who work directly in the counseling and/or placement 
of individuals with handicapping conditions it the secondary, post secondary, or sheltered 
workshop enviroranent respond using their best judgnient of their clients' ability to 
dimonstrate thirty-eight attributos. Second, the. plan was to hive handicapped individuals 
who are students and/or clients of the vocational couriselore, rihabilitation counselors, ■ 
specialists,^ teachers, etc, respond using a self-assessmint process concerning their 
ability to deiiionstrate the thirty-eight attributes. 

Risponasnts wiri selected to develop a sample that would reflect various criteria i 



(aj .ill vispndmt ugmoiiSi orgaMzatiomi sahooU, eU,i npHBinUd 
at Uast Qu pBiommni ma of $mBpionaUtp 

(h) All mpnimt agimissj orimmtionsi SGhooU, gtCj ki am oper- 
ating Bist&rn ^henhy at Uast im pofissiomiSj i.ii/ QomsBlonj 
kaokmt nhabiUtatm B^ioklUti ete.j kd knoMgs of tk 
Qaipahilitiu of tk kniiQqpi iniiniml and mi^ki iimtly mth 
at Uast fouT kniiQd^pd indiniuaU, In otkv mri&i tk mm 
tm pofiSBiomU kd to ku giperienoi with th 8am four knii-^ 
eapui Minimis. 

5 

i 

(cj Uspndint ovimizations mm loGQtid in ColmhSi Ohio, 

(d) Eespondents wbtb Mling to pQrtiQi'paie in a Bimlation poosss for 
appTodmtsly om and oni-half kur oonduotBd eiikv on sit$ ov at 
th& Mtional CmtiT for EBSiaroh in Voaational Eduoation, 

Reconmandation for potential participating ageiicies were BClicitsd from the project staff 
in consultation with the Project Mviiory Coimittie, initial cOiitact was mads with those selict- 
id agencies, organizations, and/or schools which wen representativei of the nine areas of 
handicapping conditions, The purpose of diviloping a niithodology to bi usid when relating 
the capabilities of the handicapped wag explained to each participating agency administrator, The 
confidentiality of responses and anonyiity of participants was assured* 

The agencies, organizations, and/or sshools who participated in the simulation phase of the 
procedures includid the following! 
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Colmhus Sohol fov tk Blind h^m of Smioes fov the Blind 

OHo Sohool for th Dzaf ■ St, Anthony^ s msptal 



mil MuBtnes of ^epaTtmnt of Spssoh Faihologii J> 

■OnatiT ColmkiB ' ' 3ftf^^"^:t|" 

'dnitei Cevshvat ^aUeij of Coluffihus Sixpence Si^hol 
mi Franklin County 

Two diffirent survey, instruments were developed for the simulation or profiling phase 
of this methodology- one for use by vocational counselors, rehabilitation counselors, spec- 
ialists, teachers, etc.; the other for use by the handicapped individual. The two instru- 
ments were similar to the Ooaupation-hy-mnMe Instment used in the field test with the 
following exceptions: 

(a) "Bequivemnts of demnsimting" the attribute were changed to "oapahU of 
demnstTating'' the attributi for this sampli, 

(b) Modification was made in the seven point rating scale to ii/clude a rating 
for ( yes, do differ, no, do not differ ) with respect to a hindicappid 
person's ability to deraonstrati a given attribute. 

(c) The Htrihte-hy-EmeptionaUty Instmmnt for the handicappid simple con- 
tained only the eKamples of the attribute activitiei whirias the AHrihutQ- 



ly-Empionality In8tmm$nt for the professional staff contained the. 
attribute with accofflpanying definition booklet, 

^ppendiK V contains the Attrihut§-hy-ExG$pionaUty Instmmnt used for the two populations, 



simulations were conducted by two Ctnter project staff profissionals in coopirition 
with the counseling and supervisory staff within each of the agenciei representing the nine 
anas of exceptionality, Cliants and/or studants wire selicted by the cooperating agency, 
During each simulation, lasting approxiniatily one and one-half hours, data were obtained froin 
two professionals and four clients and/or studints, Profissional assessment was predicitid 
on the person's knowledge of the handicapped individual vis-a-vis test scores, daily inter- 
action and observation of work evaluation/work adjustment situations, and other evaluation data 
The handicippid person, on the othir hand, provided data vis-a-vis self-assessTaent. A pro- 
file of the handicapping condition was construGtid from the median scores of the four clients 
and/or studenti who participated in the study, ki individual profile was constructed from 
median scores of the two professionals and one handicapped individual assissment. The pur- 
posi of the handicapping condition profile was to provide some general indication as to-^ 

(^) ih alilittj of pvofessiomU to mke judgmntB QonQining ih 
■ ; QapahiliHes of indinduaU of whom they havi ingwUige; 

(h) the ability of hmdiQa^ped persons themiUss to mke individual 
§ilf assessmnt; md 

(o) th use of such a wethodologij in identifying dmonstmtahU mrk 
HliDant attvihutsB of handiGapp&d piTsons mgafdUss of the 
ooQupation, 




Thi data collsctsd, although general in nature^ can be profilid with any occupation, but 
is used in the niethodology with the three occupations Rurvsyid--general secretary ^ busines.- 
data prograiMir, and automotive mechanic. 

As a meins of providing i deicription of the results, Table 14 presents a brief overview 
of the prevalence of the highest attribute ranking within the average median score by handi- 
capping classification. Further, Tables 15 through 23 present the rank order of attributes 
by each handicapping classification based upon average median rankings, Modified median scores 
were obtained by taking the middle score (whole number of the threi raters and taking the 
middle score of a set four rating) , In other words, the middle score was the median across 
the sample for each handicapped area, It must be noted, however, that the results of the 
analyses are for illustrative purposes only and are in no way intended to suggest that the 
attributes are representative of any one handicapping population. This sample was based upon 
a very small sampling of handicapped individuals and was intinded to validate proctdures only 
It was not intended to provide any type of data-basid documentation of capabilities of 
capped individuals. 




TABLE 14 



SUMMARY RANKINGS OF ATTRIBUTE BY 
HANDICAPPING CLASSIFICATION 



Speeah Impairment 


33 


Of 


the 


38 


attributes 


were 


rated 


7 


Hard of Hearing 


19 


of 


the 


38 


attributes 


were 


rated 


7 


Deaf 


18 


of 


the 


38 


attributes 


were 


rated 


7 


Blind 


1 


of 


the 


38 


attributes 


were 


rated 


7 


Mental Retardation 


11 


of 


the 


38 


attributes 


were 


rated 


6 


Won Sensory Phy siaal' 


2 


of 


the 


38 


attributes 


were 


rated 


6 


PaTtialiy Sighted 


2 


of 


tht 


38 


attributes 


were 


rated 


6 


Emotionally Disturbed 


11 


of 


tte 


38 


attributes 


were 


rated 


5 


Learning Disabled 


1 


of 


the 


38 


attributes 


were 


rated 


5 
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TABLE 15 

RANK ORDER 01 ATTRIBUTES USING MEDIAN SCORES 



smcE iMumo 





AttriDutes Rated as 7 












Closufi 


16, 


inductive Reasoning 


i8. 


Explosivt Stringtn 


2, 


Form Pirception 


17. 


OriginaUty 


29. 


Static Strength 


3, 


Percsptuil Spigd 


19, 


Aas.t(iatic Judgment 


^ ft 

30. 


Dynimic Strength 


4. 


Spatial Scanning 


20. 


Musical Aptitude 


31. 


Body Eguilibrium 


6. 


Visualization 


21. 


Control Precision 


32. 


Stamina 


7. 


Nurnber Facility 


22, 


Multilimb Coordination 


33. 


Near visual Acuity 


A 

9, 


Verbal Comprehension 


23. 


Reaction Time 


34. 


Par Visual Acuity 


10, 


Graimar 


24. 


Eyt-Hand Coordination 


35, 


Depth Pirception 


11. 


Spilling 


25, 


Manual DeKterity 


36. 


Color Discrimination 


14. 


Sensitivity to Problimr> 


26. 


Finger DeKterity 


37. 


Auditory Acuity 


15. 


Deductive Riasoning 


27. 


Arm-Hand Steadiness 


38. 


Tactual Diicrimination 
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TABLE 15 Continuid 



urn OraiR OF ATTRIBUTES USING MEDIAN SCORES 



Attributes Rated as 6 
5. Spatial Orientation 



Attributes Ratid is 5 



Noiii 



Attributes Rated as 4 
13, Ideational Fluency 

Attri,butas Ratsd as 3 
12, Exprissional Fluincy 

Attributes Rated as 2 



None 



Attributes Rated is 1 



None 



Attributes Ritid as 0 



None 
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IB. Social Intilligence 



I 



I 
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TABLE 16 

mt ORDER np ATTRIBUTES USING MEDIAN SCOIS 



Md 0f rmiM 



Attributai Ratid is 1 








5. Spatial Oriintation 


25, 


Manual Dexterity 


31, Body Iquilibriuti 


6, Visualization 


26, 


Fingir Dexterity 


32, Stamina 


8i Number Facility 


27. 


Arrtind Steadiness 


_ 33, Near Visual Acuity 


22. Multiiimb Coordination 


28. 


Explosive Strength 


34, Far^ Visual Acuity ' ' 


23. Reaction Tiie 


29. 


Static Strength 


35, Dgpth Perception 


24, Eyi^Hand Coordination 


30. 


Dynaniic Stringth 


36, Color DiBcrifiiination 


AttributiS Rated as 6 








1, Clorare 


7. 


Number Facility 


10. Social Intilligence 


2, Form Perception 
j. rerceptuai speici 
4 , Spatial Scanning 

228 


11. 

1 A 

14. 
15., 


Spelling 

Ssnsitivity to Problems 
Deductive Reasoning 


19, Aisthitic Judgment 
38. Tactual Discriiination 



22i 



TABLE 16 CONTINUED ■ 
mi ORDER OF ATTRIBUTES USING MEDIAN SCORES 



Em OF Emm 



Attributes Rated ai 5 
9, Verbal Comprehension 
10, Granular 

Attributes Rated as 4 
3?r Auditory 

Attributis Rated as ^3 


12 t Expressional Fluency 
13. Idiational Fluency 


16. Inductive Reasoning 

17, Originality 

■ 


None 

Attributes Rated ai 2 






None 

Attributes Rated as 1 
None 

Attributes Rated as 0 






Noni 
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TABLE 1? 

RANK ORDER OF ATTRIBUTES USING MEDIAN SCORES 



m! 



. Attributes Ratid ai 7 








■ if 


2. Fon Pirception 


22. 


Multiliitib Coordination 


28. 


EKploiivi strength 


3. Perceptual Spiid 


23. 


Reaction Time 


30, 


Dynainic Strength 


4, Spatial Scanning 


24. 


Ip-Hand Coordination 


3L 


Body Equilibrium 


5, Spatial Oriintation 


25. 


Manual Dexterity 


32. 


Stamina 


7t Number Facility 


26. 


Finger Dextirity 


33. 


Near Visual Acuity 


21. Control Fasility 


,21. 


Ariii-Hand Steadinssi 


3S. 


Depth Pirciption 


Attributes Rated as 6 










L Closure 


a. 


Munory 


30. 


Tactual Diicriniination 


6. Visualization 


29, 


Static Btringth 






Attributes Rated as S 










7. Numbar Fieility 
9, Verbal Comprihiniion 


13, 
15. 


Ideational Fluency 
Diductivi Riasoning 


19. 


Aisthetie Judgment 


10. Gramar 
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le. 


Social Intelligence 
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TABLE -17 CONTINUED 
RANK ORDER OF ATTRIBUTES USING MEDIAN SCORE 



12. 
14, 



Attributes Rated as 4 
Expressional Fluency 
Sensitivity to Problems 
Attributes Reated as 3 



None 




Attributas Rated 


as 2 


None 




Attributes. Rated 


as 1 


None 




Attributes Rated 


as 0 



None 



DEAF 

16. Inductive Reasoning 

17 , Originality 



834 
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TABLE 10 

RANK ORDER OF ATTRIBUTES UaiNG MEDIAN SCORES 



um 



Attributis Rated ai 1 


i 






37, Auditory Acuity 








■ Attributis Ratid is 6 








38. Tactual Discrimination 
Attributes Ratid as 5 


20, Musical Aptitude 






1, Closure 


13, Ideitionil Fluincy 


26, 


Finger Oexterity 


2. Form Paroiption 


15., Dtductivi Reasoning 


21. 


Arm-Hand Stiadinsss 


5i Spatial Orientition 


21, Control Pricision 


21 


L. ^'losivi Stringth 


6, VisuaUjation 


22. Multilirab Coordination 


3L 


Body Equilibriuni 


8, Momory 


25i' Minuil Dextsrity 







TABLE 18 CONTINUED 
RANK, ORDER OF ATTRIBUTES USING MEDIAN SCORES 



BLIND 





Attributes Rated as 4 












Perceptual Speed 


14, 


Sensitivity to Problems 


19. 


Aesthetic Judgment 


?• 


Number Fcicility 


16, 


Inductive Reasoning 


22, 


Multilimb Coordination 


9, 


Verbal Comprehension 


17, 


Originality 


29. 


Static Strength 


12, 


Expreaeional Fluency 


. 18, 


Social Intelligence 




Dynamic Strength 












Stamina 




Attributes Rented as 3 










4, 


Spatial Scanning 


11, 


Spelling 






10, 


Granunar 


35, 


Depth Perception 








Attributes Rated as 2 












Kone 




*» 








Attributes Rated as 1 












None 












Attributes Rated as 0 












None 
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TABLE 19 

RANK ORDER OF ATTRIBUTES USING MEDIAN SCORES 



ME?ITAL RETARDATION 





Attributes Rated as 7 












None 












Attributes Rated as 6 










2, 


Form Pergeption 


27. 


Arm=Hand Steadiness 


34. 


Far Visual Acuity 


4. 


Spatial Scanning 


28. 


Explosive Strength 


36. 


Color Discrimination 


24. 


Eye-Hand Coordination 


31. 


Body Equilibrium 


37. 


Auditory Acuity 


26. 


Finger Dexterity 
Attributes Rated as 5 


33. 


Near Visual Acuity 






1. 


Closure ' 


12. 


Expresiional Fluenoy 


30. 


Dynamic Strength 


3. 


Perceptual 


23. 


Reaction Time 


32. 


^ Stamina 


e 


opaiiaj. uriencation 




. Wflnuaj, jjexterity 






8. 


Memory 

Attributes Rated as 4 


29. 


Static Strength 


38. 


Tactual Discrimination 


6, 


Viiualiiation 


18. 


Social Intelligence 


21, 


Control Precision 


99. 


Verbal Comprehension 


19. 


Aisthetic Judgment 


22, 


Multilimb CoordinationO A A 

-± li 


10, 


Gramnar 


20. 


Musical Aptitude 
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TABLE 19 CONTINUED 
RANK ORDER OF ATTRIBUTES USING MEDIAN SCORES 









, MEHTAL RETARDATION 






Attributes Rated as 


3 


( - - - -- . — , ■ — 




/ t 


NuinbBr Facility 




14* Sensitivity to Problems 


IS. Deductive Reasoning 


11. 


Spelling 




15, Deductive Reasoning 


17 Oriainalji"V 




ideational Pluency 
Attributes Rated as 


2 








None 










Attributes Rated aa 


1 








None 










Attributes Rated as 


0 








None 


- - 
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TABLE 20 

RANK ORDER OF ATTRIBUTES USING Mi^DIAN SCORES 





Attributes Rated as 7 




None 




Attributes Rated as 6 


36. 


Color Discriinination 
Attributes Rated as 5 


1 
3, 




8. 

9. 


Perceptuil Speid 
Memoiy 




Verbal Coinprehinsion 
Attributis Rated as 4 


2 




4. 

10, 


Spatial Scanning 


11. 


Graiiiar 
Spillinq 


ft. 


Ideational Fluency 



m'SEisQEi msim 



37. Auditory Acuity 

12, EKpressional Fluency 

17. Originality 

21, Control Precision 

15, Deductive Reasoning 

16. Inductiva Reasoninq 
19, Aesthetic Judpient 
23, Reaction Tinii 



22, Multilimb CoordinatiQn 

27, Arni=Hand Steadiniss 
38, Tactual Discriinination 

24, Eye-Hand Coordination 

28, ExplosivQ Strength 
33, Near Visual Acuity 
35, Depth Perciption 




TABLE 20 CONTINUED 
mi ORDER OF ATTRIBUTES U8ING MEDIAN SCORES 



lOhSEISOEI friSICkL 





Attributis Rated as 3 








5. 


Spatiil Oriintition 


20. Muiicil Aptitude 


30. D 


ynamic Stringth 


7. 


Memory 


25, Manual De^cterity 






13. 


ideational Fluency 


26. Finger DeKterity 






32, 


Attributas Rated as 2 
Stamina 

Attributii Rated as 1 








31. 


Body Equilibrium 
Attributis Rated as 0 
None 


i 







TABLE 21 

RMa order of ATTRIBUTEe USING MEDIAN SCORES 

4 



mmLLi smm 



?.ttributes Rated as 1 
None 










Attrij3utii Hated as 6 
38. Tactual Discriiiiination 


5, Sp 


latial Orientation 




• 


Attributes Rated ".s 5 
1, Cloiurs 


10. G 


ramar 


2B. 


ExploBivi Strength 


L PerGeptual Spaea 


2L C 


ontrol Preciiion 




static Strength 


L Spatial Scanning 


22, M 


ultilinib Coordination 


30. 


Dynaraic Strength 


7. Number Facility 


25, M 


anual Dexterity 


31. 


Body Equilibriuni 


8. Memory 


26. F 


inger Dextirity 


32. 


Stamina 


Verbal Comprahaniion 

■ C\ — .. .-.-^^ 


21. A 


rro-Hand Steadiness 

- - . _ ... 


3?. 


Auditory Acuity 

2i 
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TABLE 21 CONTINUED 
RANK ORDER OF ATTRIBUTSS 'USING MEDIAN SCORES 





Attributes Rated as 4 










2, 


Form Pirception 


15. 


Deductive Reasoning 


24. 


Eye-Hand Coordination 


6. 


Visualization 


16. 


Inductive Reasoning 


33, 


Near Visual Acuity 


11. 


Spilling 


11, 


Originality 


34. 


Par Visual Acuity 


12. 


Bxpressional Fluency 


18. 


Sooial Intelligenci 


35, 


Depth Pirception 


13. 


Idiational Fluency 


19. 


Aesthetic Judgment 


35. 


Color Disdrimination 


14. 


Siniitivity to Probleins 


23. 


Reaction Tiine 








Attributes Rited as 3 










20. 


MusicarAptitude 




t 








ftttriDutes Rated as 2 








• 




Noni 

Attributes Rated as 1 












None 












Attributes Rated as 0 
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None 











TABLE 22 

RMK ORDER OP ATTRIBUTES USING MEDIAN SCORES 



EmimiLi dmmEi) 



Attributes Rated as 1 
None 

Attributes Rated as 6 
Nona 

Attributes Rated as 5 
21. Control Precision 
24. Eyrliand Coordination 
.26. Fingir Dexterity 
28. Explosive Strsngth 

Attributes Rated as 4 
L Closure 
2. Pom Perception 
4. Spatial Scanning 
2g|5. Spatial Orientation 

6. Visualization 

7. Number Facility 

ERJC — — — 



29, Static Strength 

31. Body Eguilibriiun 

34, Far Visual Acuity 

35. Depth Perception 



11, Spilling 

15, Deductive Reasoning 

16. Inductivi Reasoning 
20. Musicil Aptitude 



22, Multiliifib Coordination 



36. Color Discriniination 



37. Auditory Acuity 

38 i Tactual Discriniination 



23. Reaction Time 



25, Manual Dsxterity 

21, Arm-Hand Steadiness . 

30, Dynaidc Strength 

32, Stamina 

33. Niar Visual Acuity 
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TABLE 22 CONTINUED 
RANK OMR OF ATTRIBUTES USING MEDIAN SCORES 



EmnOMLL! MSmBEd 



Attributes Rated as 3 
3 1 Perceptual Spied 
9, Virbal Comprihiniion 
10* Gramar 

Attributes Rated as 2 
None 

A ttributes Rated as 1 
None 

Attributei Rated as 0 
Nons 



12 1 Expressional Fluency 

i 

13. Ideational Fhency 
IL Sensitivity to Problaiis 



17, Originality 

18. Social Intilligence 
IS, Aisthetic Judgment 
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TABLE 2? 

RANK ORDER OF ATTRIBUTES USING MEDIAN SCORES 



LEAR^IING DISABLED 



Attributes Rated as 


7 










None 












Attributes Rated as 


6 








1 


None 












Attributes Rated as 


5 










Near Visual Acuity 












Attributes Rated as 


4 










Closure 




18. 


Social Intelligence 


28. 


EKplosive Strength 


Form Perception 




19, 


Aesthetic Judgment 


30. 


Dynamic Strength 


Spatial Scanning 




21. 


Control precision 


31. 


Body Equilibrium 


Spatial Orientation 




22. 


Multilimb' Coordination 


32. 


Stamina 


Visualization 




23. 


Reaction Time 


34. 


Par Visual Acuity 


Number Facility 




26. 


Finger Dexterity 


37. 


Auditory Acuity 


Grammar 




27. 


Arm-Hand Steadiness 


38. 


Tactual Diicrimination 


Originality 










85 



6 
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TABLE 2 3 CONTINUED 
RANK ORDER OF ATTRIBUTES USING MEDIAN SCORES 



LEAEtnim DISABLED CONTIMUED 



Attributes Rated as 3 










Perceptual Speed 


13. 


Ideational Fluency 


24. 


Eye-Hand Coordination 


Memory 


14. 


Sensitivity to Problems 


25. 


Manual Dexterity 


Verbal Comprehension 


15. 


Deductive Reasoning 


. 35. 


Depth Perception 


Spelling 


16, 


Inductive Reasoning 


36. 


Color Discrimination 


Expressional Fluency 


20, 


Musical Aptitude 
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Summary - As previouily mentioned^ it was not the intent of this research to develop 
'static profiles of individuals with handicapping conditions, but to develop a. procedure that 
. could be validated to relate the capabilities of the handicapped to the human attribute require- 
ment for jobs. In order to do so, it was^ necessary to consider all the defined areas of 
exceptionality to determine the ultimate feasibility of replicating these procedures with the 
/ nine .reas of handicapping conditions. The real order ratings were provided for illustration 
purposes only and mxQ riot intended to suggest that certain groups of handicapped persons would 
J profile the same. Nor was the intention to suggest that similar profiles would occur if a differer - 
population within a particular handicapped category were sampled. A complete profile of total 
median Lcores across eaah handicapped classification is contained in Appendix W . 

The summary ranking of the attributes by -^handicapping classification clearly indicate mark- 
ed differences in the perceptions of respondents concerning the demonstrable-behavioral per- 
formance levels of the handicapped. But, it must La reiterated that responses were gleaned 
for all nine areas of the handicapped,^ which substantiates the fact that the methodology is 
useable for the nine areas of the handicapped to varying degrees. 

As seen in Table 15 to 23, all of the thirty-eight attributei across the nine areas of 
exceptionality may or may not have received the same ranking depending upon the perceptions 
of the individuals ranking the area of exceptionality. Each individuals area of exception- 
n-r?''^^*^ rated using the same seven point scale as in the Oaaupatio7%-by -Attribute and Job n^r\ 

. . '124 . 
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ktmty'bij'mniut6 ImtmeHs. The one eKCeption was that the Hinhute-hij-EmpHoml^ 
survey and rating scale were rewritten to ask what an individual was "capaMi 0/ demnBtmHng 
as opposed to asking "i^M ms required' to demonstrate for a particular occupation or;^job 
activity, as was asked in the other two inetruments. 

The intent, therefore, in soliciting responses in the Attnhute'hy-'ExcepionaUt^ 
survey from handicapped persons and those persons working with handicapped individuals 
was to develop profiles of attributes that the handicapped individual is capaUe of 
demonstrating. Thtse profiles were then 'omldd" with those attribute profiles as 
provided by the respondents within the occupations. This niithod is discussed within the 
final chapter of the methodology. 
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CHAPTER IV 

PROFILi SECTION 
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Profiling Techniques 

As indicated by the title of this research, the ultimate outcome of all procedures was 
to relate the capabilities of the handicapped to the haman attribute requirements of jobs. 
Once attribute requirements identified by individuals employed in the various occupational 
areas and the capability of handicapped individuals to demonstrate the thirty-eight attributis 
to some dogree were defined, identified profiles were constructed to determine' the degree to 
which congruency could be established in relating the two by means of a comparative ''overlay^' 
process. These profiles represent the median ratings of the respondents from the data analysis. 

Profiles were constructed for each of the occuaptional areas^^autoniotive mechanic^ busi- 
neys data programmer ^ and general secretary. An illustration for aach occupation is provided 
in Figures if Q, and 9 following. Profiling the attribute requirements vis^a^vis^ . the occupa- 
tion only provided for a more holistic approach to perceived attribute requirements without 
dif farentiating between what specific job activities may be performed given certain occupational 
requirements endemic to a particular agency and/or organization, 

NeKt, profiles were constructed for the job activities within the occupations* That is^ 
again using the median scores from the data aAalysis, each job activity within the occupation--^ 
eighteen for general secretary^ seventeen for automotive mechanic, and twelve for business 



aata progranisr-were constructsd, Figures h h ml 9 provide an exanole from each occupational 
area for illustration purposes only using the first job activity within each occupation. 
Appendix ^ contains the coi^plete profiles for 4is thres Qccupations. 

;. Finally, again using the median scorss from the data analysis for the handicappid popU'- 
lati^n, profiles were constructed for each of the four handicapped Individuals surveyed, In 
other words, each profile within the handicipped clasiification area represents the profile 
of one handicapped individual, Tl,e tranSDarencies, Figures 10 through 19, were constructed froir 
the profile of a handicapped individual within a reipactiva handicapping clasiification and 
were selected at random to provide an illustration. Complete profiles for each handicapped 
individual within each handicapped classification are contain in Appendix 

> 

In order ho re la th oaj)aUlitks of th hmiicafvsi to the requirements of jobs as 
defined by this research; comparisons between the requirements of the job and capabilities of 
the handicapped were made by means of an odevlq process. That is, by comparing the median 
profile of an individual with the midian profile of persons employed in the field, the level of 
attribute demonstration on the part of the handicapped person was discerned. Identical pro=^ 
cedures were used for each occupational area and job activity illustrated for each handi- 
capped person. 



Figure 7 



pLQii.l- of Human At V r ii^u ttn. for ^7ob AclivitiDS 
QL.Quy it t.ioa ; Gunornl fJ^cLctary 

Read and route inconiing mail. 



_CoGni^ivu Attributu 

1, Closuru 

2, Foriu PiircQption 

3, pcrcQptual Speed 

4, Spatial Scanning 

3, Spatial Orientation 

6 * ViJUalizat ion 

7, Wumbnr Facility 

1 , Mentor y 

y , Vy rbdl ComprehtinsiQn 

10 • GLfUfurar 

11. Spailincj 

12. KxpresBional Fluency 

13. IdQational Flaency 

14 , Sensitivity, .to "Problems 

i'j, DaducLivcj Roasoning 

16. Inductivi^ Kuasoniny 

17^ Qrigxnaliuy 

18, Social IntQlliyonca 

19, AasitheUia judyrnQnt 

20, Musical Aptitudti 




Gyu liomot ar 



Attribulo 



21, Control PrcniBion 

22, Multilimb Coordination 

23, RGaction Time 

24 . Eyu-=iiand Coordi.mtion 

25. Manual jcjKturity 

26. Finger DGxtority 

27. Arni'-iland StciadinusG 
28* EK^'loGivf! Strancjth 

29. Static Strenqth 

30. Dyi^iaiaic fltri^iigtii 

31. Dody irnuilibriuiu 
32* Staiuina 




C. fjunwury Ox pn c 1 l:^y _ A t : t r i bu to 

33* Wear Visual Acuity 

34, Far Viaual Acuity 

3i. Uupth PurcQption 

iuy Culor DiLiur imma tic^n 

37, Auditory Acuity 

38p TdC:tuaL DiHcrirnrnation 
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Figure 8 



Prol i'u nf ilumnn ALLuibutus tor Jub Acuivities 



Occu^ aLiuui Autornotivo hlochariiu 
Job Activity: 

Exumino vehicle and diBUuss with austomcir or automobile^ 
. ropair'-servici- salesman^ automobile testtir^ ntc, ^ nature and eKtent 
of damage or malfunction. 



iTujn a n A ttr iLut^ia 



Counitiv Q At trima^ 

1 , CloHUL O 

2. Farm rdrcuptian 

J . i'uruuptual Spuoci 

4 , Spatial £;canniny 

Spuuial Oriuntti tiari , 

0, ViLJUulizat j on 

7 . Uunibur Fac il i ty 

U. Mumury 

y. Vurbai Coinpruliunfjion 

10 . Grnmviar 

11. Bpclliny 

12. EKpruLiaional FluaJicy 
IJ. Iduational FluQiicy 

14. Sunsitivicy to PrODlema 

Ij, Uoductivu i<Qasoning 

lb. Inductive Huasoninrj 

17, Oriyinaiity ■ 

18, Social IntQllicjunoa 
ly, i\aHLhQt xc JLidtjmcnt 

20, Mutiical Aptitudu 

i? . r nyuhuinotur Attributa 

21, Cantrol Praciyion 

22, Multilimb Courdination 

23, iluacLion Tima 

24, Kyu-hanci Coorciina tion 

25, Manual DuKtority 

26, Finyur UexteriUy 

27, Arm-^Hand Stoadino^ii^s 

28, Explosive Struncjhh 

29, Static Strength 
3U* Dynaniic Strongtii 

31, Body Kquilibriuin 

32, Stamina . 

C . Sunuury Cauac:it:y Attributo 

J3. 4^car Viyudl /acuity 

34, Far Vi?;ual hauity 

ij, Jk2ut}\ Porcor^tion 

3G, C--i^-'X: Jiscriii] illation 

37, AW'A ^^i:ury Acuity 

, Ta c t uai Uisc r j ..-ina tioji 
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Figure 9 



Proiil.'* of Human Attributc-i^. for Job Activities 



Qcciipati uj;: BusinDBS Data Programmer 
j__Qb Activ ity I 

Analy^G all or part of v/orkflow chart or diagram represent- 
ing business proDlem by applyiricr knov/ledge of computer capabj.lities , 
subject inattcr, algebra^ and symboiic logic to dGvelop sequence of 
program steps. 



li urn.an Attr i butas 

A. Coqnitivo Attribu te. 



1. Closure 

2, Form Perception 
3* Perceptual Speed 
*K Spatial Scanning 

5* Spatial Orientation 

6. ViBualization 

7. Number Facility 

8. Memory 

y, Vorbdl compreiiunaion 

10, Granmiar 

11. Spelling 

1^, Expressional Fluency 

13, Ideational Fluency 

14, Sentiitivity to Problems 
lu* Deductive ReaGOjiiny 

lb. Indactivc Reasoniny 

17, Qriyinality 

18, Social Intelligence 

19, Aesthetic Judgment 

20, Musical Aptitude 

^ * Psychomotor Attribute 

21, Control Preciuion 

22, Multilimb Cuordination 

23, Reaction Time 

24, Fyy-liand Coordination 

25, Manual Dexterity 

26, Finger Dexterity 

27, Aim-llaiid Steadiness 
20, Explosj.ve strength 

29, Static Strength 

30, Dynamic Stj.;ength 

31, Body Fquilibriuiii 

32, Stamina 



^tinq Scale^ 





-2- 
^2^ 



^5^ 



-5- 
-5^ 



6- — 7 
.6^,.-.„7 

.6--^^^7 
-6-— 7 

^6— --7 
.6«-^«7 



C ^ Se nsor y Cauacity Att ribute 

33, Wear Visual Acuity 

34, Far Visual Acuity 

35, i^epth Parception 

3C u Color Diucrimi]iat' Iqii 

37, Auditory Acuity 

38. Tactual Diner imiiiation 




-1^ 



FIGURE 10 



MEDIAN PROPILE OF ATTRIBUTE-BY-'EXCEPTIONALITY 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONDENT 



Kandicanping Condition: 



Deaf 



iiuman iMLv xbv tiMB 



Rating Scalo 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4 , 

6, 
7, 
B . 
y . 

11, 

12. 
13, 
14. 

lb. 
17, 
18 . 
19, 
^0. 



Cu qnitivo Attribute 
ClOBure 

form percaution 
Porce^ptual Speed 
Upatial Scanning 
Spa uial Orientation 
Vi^jualization 
JuinbGr Facility 
Mumory 

Vurbal Canipreheiision 

Cramniar 

Spelling 

Express ional Fluency 
Idtiaticnal Fluency 
Sun^itivity to Problems 
jeduGtivu Reasoning 
Inductive Reasoniny 
uriyinality 
Suciai Intel ligunce 
AuBthGtic JudgmGnt 
Musical Aptitude 



B. pfsychomotor AttrlbutQ 

21, Control Precision 

22, Multilimb CoordAnatior; 

23, Reaction Time 

24, Eyu-hand Coordination 

25, Manual DBUteriuy 

26, Finger DeKterity 

27, Arm-iland SttadinasB 

28, Explosive Strength 

29, Static Strength 

30, Dynamic; Strength 

31, Body Equilibriui. 

32, Stamina 

C , Sunriury Capacity Att r ibute 

33, Wear Visual Acuity 

34, Fur Visual Acuity 

35, uepth Perception 

30, Color Discrimination 

37. Auditory Acuity 

38. TaotUcxl Discrimination 




0- 

0- 
0- 
0- 

0' 
0- 
0^ 
0- 
0- 



^1- 
^1- 



1^ 

'1^ 



.1. 
^1- 



-1= 
^1- 



-5^ 
'5- 



^6™ 



.5. 



'5- 
'5- 
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FIGURE 11 

MEDIAN PROFILE OF ATTRIBUTE-BY-EXCEPTIONALITY 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONDENT 



Handicapping Condition i Speech Impairment 



UiiTnan Lributua 



A, Cuqnj.tive Attribute 

1 , Closure 

2. Form Perception 

3 , Purctjptual Speed 

4. SyatLal Scanning 

b, St^jtial urieintation 

6. Vi;iuaiization 

7. 44umbor Facility 
H, Memory 

Vurbdi Comprehension 

10. Grammar. 

11. Spelling 

12. ExpresBional Fluency 

13. Ideational Fluency 

14* Suiitfitivity to Problems 

DGductivo Reasouing 

ih. Inductive Reasoniny 

17. uriymality 

18. Fucial Xntelliyunce 

19. Austhetic Judgment 
25* Mui^ical Aptitude 

Payciic motor A t tribute 

21, Control Precision 

22, Multilimb Coordination 

23, ^ Reaction Time 

24, Eyu-hand Coordination 
^^5, Manual Dexterity 

26. Finger Dexterity 

27, Arm=Hand Steadinass 
2B. Explosive Strength 
29, Static Strength 

JO. Dynamic Strength 

31, Body Equilibrium 

32 * Stamina 




■J 

0' 

0^ 

0^ 

0 = 

0^ 

0- 

0- 

0^ 

0- 



■1- 
^1^ 

-1- 

-1^ 

.1. 

a- 
^1- 

'I^ 

^1- 



-2^ 



^2^ 
^2- 



^6 = 
^6^ 



-6- 
-6- 



-3' 



-6- 

^6^ 



^6^ 



C^ Sunbury Capa city Attribute 

Ji. Wear Visual Acuity 

34, Far Visual Acuity 

JiS, ^ Jepcii Percaption 

3G, Color Discrimina tion 

37. Auditory Acuity 

38 * Tactual Discrimination 



0^^^«l-,^^^2^ ^^0--"4 — -5- — 6- — - 

0 i^^^^2- — l----4- — 5- — 6 — 

Q^^^^l 2--"-3----4-— 5— -G--^- 

n.^...l 2- = "-3 4«-"-5 6-'-- 



FIGURE 12 

MEDIAN PROFILE OF ATTRIBUTE-BY^EXCEPTIONALITY 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONDENT 



Handicapping Condition i Mentally Retarded 



Human Attr ibutes 



Rating Scale 



A. CQqnitive Attribute 



1. 

2, 

4, 

1. 



10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
1j. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19, 
20. 



Closure 

Fot^m Perception 
Perceptual Speed 
Spatial Scanning 
Spatial Or.lantation 
Viii^ualiEat. a 
NumbGr Facil i,ty 
MGinory 

Vurbal Comprehension 

Grammar 

Spelling 

Express ional Fluency 
Ideational Fluency 
Sensitivity to Probl 
Deductive Reasoning 
Induutive Reasoning 
Origi nality 
Social Intelligence 
Aesthetic Judvjment 
Musical Apcitude 



B. Psychomotor Attribute 




21. 


Cs:)ntrol Precision 


0 — 






.__3_. 


.__4 


22. 


Multilimb Coordination 


0 — ■ 










23. 


Reaction Time 


0— 


— 1- 


—2. - 


- — 3-- 


-__4 


24. 


Kya-hand Coo>-dination 


0 — ■ 


-1- 




--3 - 


.__4 


25. 


Manual Dexterity 


0 — - 


.-l — 




— 3-- 


.__4 


26. 


Finger Dexterity 


0— 


— 1- 




--3 — 


.__4 


27. 


Arm-Hand Steadiness 


0— - 


— 1 — 


-• >2 — 


-^3 — 


.__4 


28. 


Explosive Strength 


0 — 


—1— 


■--2" 


._-3_. 


.__4 


29. 


Smatic Strannth 




-1 — 


— -2 — 




.__4 


30. 


Dynamic Stretigth 


0 — 


■-1 — 


..-2 — 


— 3 — 


.__4 


31. 


Dodv Fquiliforiuin 


0— 


-1 — 


— 2 — 


— 3 — 


._-4 


32, 


Stamina 


0'— 


-1 — 


.„-2— 


— 3 — 


—4 




C. Sensory C>jpac j. t; ; ^ A 1 1 r i. auto 

J3, Weir Visual Acuiiy 

34. Far Visual Acuity 

35,, Deptii PercRiiticn 

3C. Color Discrimination 

37. Auditory Acuity 

J8. Tagtual Discrimination 



0„,..,.,.,1--^.,„:j-..__3-....„4,...,._5___,6. 

O—— 1 „---_3__..4»»_„5,.__^;;iH;^._..'7 

0- — 1----2 3-„.,._4 ..„„_fc££;„g___.7 

0— -..1--..-2-..- ..-3--.-4.-.,— 5 — 

0-_,-.i_.,-»2= —.-J-- — -4- 5 — -6- 

0— ....i-..-,-2 — — 3- — 4 — — 3— — ,6*^— 7 
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FIGURE 13 

MEDIAN PROFILE OF ATTRIBUTE-By-EXCEPTIONALITY 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONDENT 

Handicapping Condition: Non Sensory Physical 



Hinnan Attributes 



Rating Scale 



A , Cognitive Attribute 

1, Closure 

2, Form Perception 
J, Perceptual Spoed 

4, lipatiai Scanning 

5, Spatial Orientation 
G, Visualization 

7, NumbGr Facility 

B . Memory 

Vurbcil Comprehensioji 

10, Grarrmiar 

11, Spelling 

12, EKpressional Fluency 

13, I%^^ationaA Fluency 

14* Se;. '^itivity to Problems 

lu. L}edu.:tivG Reasoning 

lb. Inductive Reasoning 

17, Originality 

18, Social Intelligence 
19* Aesthetic Judqrneiit 
iO, Musical Aptitude 

U, Psyciiomotor Attribute 



21. 
22, 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26, 
27, 
28. 

30, 

3:. . 

32, 



Con tr ol Pr ec i s ion 
Multilimb Coordination 
Reaction Time 
i:::^'-hand Coordination 
He lal Dexceiity 
Finger Dexterity 
Arm-iland Steadin% ss 
Explosive Strength 
Stitic Strength 
Dynamic Strength 
Body Eq u i 1 i b r i urn 
Stamina 



C> ; \^Qry C*/ip dcity Attri^put e 

J3, .^Qar Vx^ucl Acuity 

34, Fnr Visual Acui.ty 

M> , u«ptji Percaptinn 

3b. Color Discrimination 

37 i Auditory Acuity 

38. Tactual Discr imina tion 
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FIGURE 14 

MEDIAN PROFILE OF ATTRIBUTE-'BY -^EXCEPTIONALITY 
INDIViDUAL RESPONDENT 



Handicapping Conditions Partially Sighted 



liurnan ALLributys 



Rating ScalQ 



Cugnitive Attribut e 

1, ClosurG 

2. Form Perception 

3. Porct^ptual Speed 

4 , Spatial Scanning 

5, S^jatial Orientation 
Visualization 

7. ^jumbGr Facility 

6. Muniory 

Vurbal CQnipreliension 

10* Gramniar 

11. Spelling 

12. EKpreSBional Flufeincy 

13. Idtiational Fluency 

14. Bunsitivity to Probleria 

1 J* L)Gductivo Reasoning 
lb. Inductive ReaBoniny 
17, Oriyinality 

18* Social intell j.gunce 

19. Auatlictic Judgment 

20b Mufciical Aptitude 

B. P aychQinotor Attribute 

21. Control Precision 

22. Multilimb Coordination 

23. Reaction Time 

24. Eyy-hand Coordination 

2 5. Mf.nual DeKterity 

26. Finger DeKterity 

27. Arm-ilAd Steadinefta 

28. Explosive Strength " 

29. Static Strength 
JO. Dynamic Strungth 

31. Body Kquilibrium 

32. Stanuna 





C , Uunsury Capacity At tribute 

J3. Wuar Visual Aciiity 

34. Far Visua?. Acuity 

J i Jay rr" e r ^ ci p t ion 

Color Discrimination 

37. Auditary Acuity 

30* Tactual Discrimination 




-2^ 



^3^ 



1: 
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FIGURE 15 

MEDIAN PROFILE OF ATTRIBUTE-BY-EXCEPTIONALITY 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONDENT 



Handicapping Conditioni Emotionally Disturbed 



Human AtLriLutua 



P atina scalo 



-J 



A. CaqnitivQ Attribute 

1 , ClosurG 

2. Form Perception 

3* Parcuptual Speed 

4* Spatial Scanning 

D,, G^atial Orientation 

6, Vi judiization 

7. Uumbor Facility 
B- Muriiory 

Vurbai Carupreliension 

10. Uraminar 

11. Spfciiiing 

12 # EKurasBional Fluency 

13. Ideational Flueiv^y 

14* Suii^itivity to Problems 

1l>. JGductiva Rcaspnin^ 

lb. Inductive Reasoning 

11, Uriyinality 

18. Sucial Intelliyunoe 

19, Austhctic Judgment 
v^O, Muyical Aptituda 

PaycUQinotor A ttribute 

21. Control Precision 

22. Multilimb Coordination 

23. Reaction Time 

24. Eyu-hand Coordination 

25. Manual Dexterity 

26. Finger DeKt^rity 

27. Arm-Hand Steadiness 

28. iJKplosive Strength 

29. Static Strength 
JO. Dynamic Strengtli 

31. Body Equilibrium 

32. Stamina 





C. Sujiriury Ca paci ty Attribute 

J3, Wear Visual Acuity 

34. Far Visual Acuity 

Ja, Jeptii Perception 

30, Color Discrimination 

37* Auditory Acuity 

38* Tactual Discrimination 
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FIGURE 16 

MEDIAN PROFILE OF ATTRI3UTE--BY-EXCEPTI0NALITV 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONDENT 

Handicapping Conditions Learning Disabled 



Human iVLLr ibutua 



Ratine; ScalQ 



L'uyiiitive Atcritjute 



i, ClOBuru 

. Form Perception 

J. Fgrcuptual Speed 

4. Jyatial Scanning, 

b. iSijatial Orientation 

(j . Vi juaiizaticn 

7. Jumbar Facility 

B. Keniory 

a, VurLitil C'unit^rehfc'nsion 

10, Grammr 

11, Spelling 

12, Expressional Fluency 

13, Ideational Fluency 

14, Sunaitivity to Probl&.is 
Ij. uoductivG Rea£ ming 

lb. Inductive Rea.: inq 

17. uriyinality 

18. Social Intelliguncu: 

19. - Auatlietic Judgment 
20 t Muyical Aptitude 

B. t'-jyciioinotor Attributo 

21. Control Prt-ci.'sion 

22. Mviltilimb Coordination 

23. Reaction Time 

24. Kyu-hand Coordination 

25. Manual Dexterity 

26. Finger Dexterity 

27. Arm-Hand Steadiness 

28. Explosive Strength 

29. Static Strength 
JO. Dynamic Strength 

3 1. ' Body Equilibriam 

32 . Stamina 

C L)un.»ury Capacity A ttri but e 



0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 

u- 

0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 



0- 
0- 
0' 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 
0- 



■1- 
•1= 
■1- 
■1- 
■1- 
■1' 
■1- 
■ 1- 
■l- 
■1- 
•1- 
■1- 
•1- 
■1- 
-1- 
■1- 
•1- 
■1- 
■1- 
•1- 



■1- 
•1- 
'1- 
I 

•1" 
■1- 
■1- 
-1- 
-1- 
■1- 
■1- 
■ 1- 




■5- 
= 5- 
■5- 
•5- 
-5- 
-5- 
-5- 
-5- 
•5- 
■5- 
■5- 
-5- 
■5- 
-3- 
■5- 
-5- 
-5- 
■5- 
•5- 
-5- 



■5- 
•5- 
■5- 
•5- 
■5- 
■5- 
•5- 
■5- 
■5- 
■5- 
■5- 
■5- 



■e- 

■6- 
•C- 
•6- 
■6- 
-6- 
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■6- 
-6" 
■6- 
■6- 
■6- 
•6- 
■G- 
■6- 
•6- 
■6- 
•6- 
'6- 
■0- 



-6- 
-6- 
-6- 

•6- 
■6- 
■6- 
■6. 
.6- 
■6- 
-6- 
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iNluar Visual Acuity 


0-- 


- — 1- 




--3- -■ 




— -5- — -6-- 


34 . 


Far Visual Acuity 


0-- 


— 1- 


.„_2-- 






---5 — — 6 — 


J J. 


uuptii Perception 


0-- 




-„_2-- 




.-4_ 


---5 — — 6 — 


3o . 


Color Discrimination ■ 


0-- 












37. 


Auditory Acuity 


0-- 
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-5 — — 6 — 


38. 


Tactual Discrimination 


0 — 


■ — 1- 


-^-2 — 
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FIGURE 17 

MEDIAN PROPiLE OF ATTRIBUTE^BY-EXCEPTIONALITY 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONDENT 

Handicapping Condition! Hard of Hearing 



Human AttributyB 



Rating ScalG 



A> Cuqnitive Attribute 

1, Closure 

2* Form Perception 

3* pGrceptual Speed 

4* Spatial Scanning 

Spatial Orientation 

C* Viu^.alization 

7. Uumbor Facility 

8, Momory 

y, Vurbal Cumprehension 

10, Grilrrimar 

11, Spelling 

12, Expressional Fluency 

13, Ideational Fluency 
14* Synsitivity to ProDl 
1;;* Ueductive Reasoning 
lb. Inductive Reasoniny 

17. Oriyinality 

18, Social Intelligynce 

19. Aesthetic Judgnient 

20, Musical— Aptitude 



B, ^Psychomotor Attribute 

21. Control Precision 

22. Multilimb Coordination 

23. Reaction Time 

24. Eye-hand Coordination 

25. Manual Dexterity 

26. Finger Dsxterity 

27. Arm-Hand Steadiness 

28. Explosive Strength 

29. Static Strength 
30* Dynamic Strengtli 

31, Body Equilibriuun 

32. Stamina 

C, Senbury Capacity Attri bute 

J3. Wear Visual Acuity 

34. Far Visual Acuity 

J3. . Jeptii Parception 

3C. Color Discrimination 

37. Auditory Acuity 

38. Tactual Discrimination 




0----l=— 
0 

0—-1--- 
0-- = -i"- 
0 — 1™ 
0 — -1— 
0 — 1-"^ 

0 — 1 — 
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0 1--^ 

0^ 1 — 



^2^ 
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^5- 



^5^ 
5^ 
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FIGURB 18 

MEDIAN PROFILE = ATTRIBUTE--BY-EXCEPTIONA.LXTY 
INDIVIDUATi RESPONDENT 



Handicapping Condition i Blind 



Human ALLriLutuu 



A, cuunitive Attrib u&e 



1, Closure 

2. Form Perception 

J . Parceptual Speed 

4. Jyatial Scanning 

:? . 'J^a tial Orientation 

b. Vi;iualization 

7. Jumbur Facility 

a . Muiiiory 

y.* Vurbai Cumpr^iheiision 

10, Grdimiiar 

11, Spelling 

12, Expreseional Fluency 

13, Ideational Fluency 

14, SuJiJsitivity to problGms 
Ij, uecluctivQ Reasoning 

lb* Induutive Reasoniny 

17. uriyinality 

18. Social Inteliigunce 

19. Austhotic Judgment 
20 i Mubical Aptituda 

B. PsycUQinotor Attribute 

21. Control Precision 

22. Multilimb Coordination 

23. Reaction Time 

24. Eyy-hand Coordination 

25. Manual Dext*3rity 

26. Finger Dexterity 

27. Arm-Hand Steadiness 

28 . Exploeive Strength 

29. Static Strength 
JO* Dynamic Strength 

31, Bwdy Equilibrium 

32. Stamina 



0^ 
0^ 
Q- 
0^ 
0^ 
0^ 
0^ 
0^ 
0^ 
0' 
0' 
0^ 
0- 
0' 
0^ 
0^ 
0^ 
0^ 
0- 
0 = 



-1^ 
-1^ 
-1^ 
^1^ 



"2 = 
-2^ 





C . Uunaury Capacity Attribute 

J3, Wear Vieraj Acuity 

34, "Fjr Visual Anuity 

35. yepth Perception 

3G , Color Discrimination 

37, Auditory Acuity 

J8, Tactual DiscriminatiQn 
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Smmvy - It cannot be assumed that an individual, handicappad or nonhandicapped, 
would ba capable of dsmonstrating the same attributes to the same degree as a person 
employed within that occupation for a number of years, This is not the intent of this 
reisarch. It is the intent of thii resaarch, however ^ to develop a methodology that 
can be used with any type of occupation, with job activities within the occupation, and 
with any type of handicapping condition. By establishing profiles of the attributes 
actually required by a given occupation and by matching those attributes to those 
demonstrated by the handicapped, counaelors, educators, and those working with the 
job placement needs of the handicapped can begin to identify the potential of the 
handicapped to dsifionstrate a given attribute. 

Caution must be exercised, howevir, in not equiting dmonsmtion or oapahls of 
dBmnstmting an attribute with ppfoming a given occupation or activitiis within the 
occupation. That ii, this research made no attempt to correlate deinonstration of 
attributes by hamlicapped persons and specific job activities. The scope of this . 
research was only concerned with developing a means of determining what attributes 
handicapped individuals were capable of demons tra ting ^ not what occupations or job 
activities handicapped pirsons were capable of performing, ' 



Risourcis lor Profiling Individuala 



The antiri methodology and ultimite utility of profiling ths handiGapped on diiiionstrable 
attribute capabilitiis is predicated on the knowladqe of the individuals working with the handi- 
capped person, Actual observation of the hindicappid individual in a real or siinulated work 
situation is perhaps one of the best methods of rating the attributes ^ particularly in the, 
fspbrntor and mofi oqmti attributes citegories. For the iampli surviyed in this re- 
ieirch, however, pirsone who rated the handicippad on attributa demonstration capabilitiei also 
used ajicdotil records and test data (where applicabli). The use of standardized testS/ how- 
ever, must be used with the etricteit of caution biciuse of some of the following problems: 

a, ImppopkUmu for QSvkin t^ps of ppktionB 

h, Umkfis of nomalimtm 

0, MsqmQy of intiTpiktion 

s> EeUaUUtij 

It is important to exercisi care in selecting any type of assessment instrument and it must be 
rimembered that tsst data is not an end in itself ? but providis data for assesiment, 2Bo 
No attempt is made in the following list of assessment instrumints to make ricommindations 

for the use ol; any one or the other tests or evaluation systiras, ■ It is provided for informa- 

o . ■ , 



tional purposis only and no claiins ira made to any one test or stystem's ultimate merit for the 
handicapped population. 

Following is a brief abstrict of siveral vocational evaluation systims. A more eomprehen- 
siva analysis is contained in two documints published by the Materials Divelopnient Center, 
Menonionie, Wisconsin, 



k, Mavm = dial '^oick Emlwtm SijsUfn 
(MeCamn - dklj 

This system was developed by Lawrence McCarron and Jack G. Dial. The target group is 
the mentally retarded and chronically raentally ill, The systeni is based on five neuropsycho-' 
logical factors as follows; 

J, UrbQUCogniUdi - ^BohiUT Mult IntilUgenQi SmU (or Fmnfofd-BinBt IniillU 
gm& Soali) and thi haMij Hotms VooahuUri fsst. 

2. Sensonj - Bmiev Hsml Motor QiBtalt fBst mi Eapio Usual disoTmimtion Test, 

h Motor Abilitiis - 

a. Hni Motor Skills kssiumnt; hQda4n'Bo$; BeaiB-on-Eoi; . 
Hni&r Tappnii Eut-mi'doU Task; md Rod SUk, 

b. QfOBS Motor Skills A88issn$nt: Emi Strenithi Ftn^fr-iFoeg-Firtgsi' Hov&Mnt; 
Jufiipm EbsUTob hnim Mil; mi Simiini on om Foot. 

i. Emiional ■ Obsmaiionat EmtUml ImBntory, 

5. InUimtion-CoTping - San FramiBoo yosational Comfstemy Ssali and Hal ' 
B&hanoml Rating Scale. 

For infomation contact! , ggi: 
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Comercial Marketing Enterprises 
Dipartnient! MDNES 
11300 North Central, Suite 105 
Dallas Texas 7E231 ^ 



S, Bildil^hk Jemh Enploymnt 
mi ^ooaHonal Smm 

mk Sm^U SptBjn (mi) 

Sponsored by the U, S, Dipirtinsnt of Labor, this sptem wis originally designed for the 

disadvantaged, but is now being adaptid for the diiablid and ii based on a sptem of worker 

trait group organization of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles ai follows? 

I. Mnilini - Eut^ Bolt mi Mshf hMnihUj; Mhev Statupm Mshv fbBdim - 
BuigitU isBmhl^; mi Sign Hakin^. 

h Boftin^i Inspoting^ liimfing mi Mktd Hofk - fiU SoHlng- Eut hQking- 
md ColUting UatJm Sa^Us, ' ; 

h Uniini - Gmmt AmiMy, 

MnifukHng • Union AmMi; B&U ABsmhiy; Ldisv kimhl^; Mat Squan 
khmation; MTimvi kssBnbly; Mifhom kssmhly; mi Look hmhlp 

5. MtinB Chsoking mi Emofiini - HUng hy Imkf; mi hoofmiini* 

l> CUssif^ing^ HUngs ani EBUted Mk - Hling i'l fhfBe UUivs; ^dl and Soniii ■ 
Sovting- Aiiing HmUnB; fapoll CofnpktmB; mi Commtim Poaiup. 
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?, ImpcHng mi Skoi IJhoking Esgiikr Emiing, 
L' CmftmmsU^ mi E$ktd Mk - Hp kasBMij^ 
h Costminii MUHng, mi dmsmking ^ Blomi Mking md fest Haking. 
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20.. Drafting and Related Work - Condensing Frinaiple , 
For information contact i 

Vocational Research Institute 

Jewish Employment and Vocational Service 

1913 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 

C . Singer Voaational Evaluation Syst&m 
(Singer) 

Sponsored by the Singer Education Division, this system contains twenty work samplai that 
ids an opportunity to evaluate an individual for many job areas - mostly in the skilled 
BS including: 

J* Sample Making. 

2, B&nah AsBembly, 

3, Drafting, 

4, ElBctriaal Wiring > 

5, Plumbing and Pipe Fitting. 

6, Carpentry ^ 

7^ Refvigeration^ Heating and Air Conditioning , 
5* Soldering and NEtding* 
Sp Offiae and Sales Clerk, 
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10. Needle TradeB, 
IBS 145 
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If Met HM. 

14, Eniim Semah 
IL Miml Smk$, 

V, Ma CdQuUtion mi Emfiini> 
U, Soil fistinf 
IL Pbto kkmtory fiMQun, 
U. hoimtion liMUm OpsraiiK^. 
For information contact: . 



Singir Education Division 
Carsir Systenii 
00 Coniercial Drive 
Rochestir, New York 14623 



D. Mmt kssisimni ^foimm 



The Talgnt Aasesaniint Prograin can be described as a bittery of pirceptual and dixterityg^l'l 
2^^ tests designid to measure gross and fine fingar and manual dixtirityj viiual and tactile dis- 4 
crimination, and ratention of ditails. lllivin tigti are included in the lystiiiii % 
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3. Hmtumi mi kohnml HmUmUonh 
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. ■ L HBomimHm hy Siu and sup, 

h diBsmmtion hy Colov> 

it faQtiU Hsontnimtion, 

L'Jim dimimmtion dihout IqoU, 

L Gvoss drntenty without Tools, 

?, Hm M^tsnt^ uith fools, 

J, Gi^oss MxUHtj^ mtk fooU. 

L Cmuiiai Hsmlimiion. 
IL Mention of Stmoiuml mi MeokniGd detaiU 
' IL Strmtumt mi Msohmioal HBmlmtion in GfmtBr kpiJu 
lor information contact; 

Talent AisiSMint Program 

7015 Colby Avinui 

Des Moines f Iowa 50311 

li T%s Tom SysUfn 
(TomT) 

Diviloptd by the Vocational Rehibilitation Mmnistration, this systiiti was designed for the 
physically and emotionally disablid and consists of a system for job analysis in fourteen areas 
and includes I 

L Clmoal - Businm MithmtiQ; HUng; Typngi On§4ani Taping; Fapoll Cofuputa- 
Hon^ f/ii of SalsB Book; EmTlMpini; mi Gomot JJsb' of EniUBh, 
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I. Brnftini • T Squm; fmnilei Conpus; ^^oMng Mmg; dmmg to SoaUi mi 
Gmitno Skpea, 

h dmmi - hvsvmtivB; Form^ Skpis and QhjmtB; Skiinii Tons mi fi^te; 
Coloi^; mi Fm/kni ShtoUng, 

I. EhQimios Asiemilij - CoUf fmepion and SoHini; Emning a fm Hn CabU; 
Insfioting a Ten Htb CahU; Lming a CahUi mi SoUenng Hv&L 

L idml^ HmufoQiuHni - Use of Saw; Um of MeiU FiUs; EUotno dnll hess; 
Hemni mi Filing hUU- Use of flurs; lj8$ of Mch in SoUenng; and Emin^ 
. and EToach Hn, ■ 

L Lm'th&Tiooii ■ Use of Eulm; Ui of Inif&i Use of diniifsi Use of Pasti mi Msh; 
Use of hissori mi Boni Folief in Futingi ConstmoHni HQtun Fmm; mi hoiuQ- 
Hon Mk, 

h MoUne Sbp - Imding md Tmnsonhing fimmsmmtB; Blupint Eeaiing; Meamnng 
uith a hU; dmmg to Memnmnti Mai kput mi Use of Msio fools; dnll hess 
, Operation; fmQUons and McimU; MeasuHng mth thi HiofomUf CalipT; and Miohm' 
iQal Mirstmiing, 

L LetUmg - MUmg kpituie; Al^}iahet mi Usi of f Squm; Use of Pen And Ink; 
Ubb of MUring Bmsh; miJmBh UUiHng, 

L Mail CUrk - Owning Mail; date-Stanpng Mail; SoHing Mail; delivenng Mail; Col- 
Uoting Hail; Folding and Inserting; Sealing Mail; Mail ClassifiaaHon; Use of SaaU; 
mi Postage CaUulation, 



U, Opioal Mmkmios - Ubb of Metno EuUt; Use of Calipn; Lms Eeoognition; Lens 
CinUfing md MaMng; Usb of Lms hogmatOT; mi Emi EBnling and Mging, 

IL hntogm^h Engmnng - MrodMtion to the Engnvogvai^h; Setting-ups Centsnng Cop^ 
^. . mi detemining Spoified Rations; Use of i^ovkhlder- and Mjustmni of Cutter; mdc)-^^ 

QQii SBtting-u^ and Emning Off a SinpU ioh, 

Sming MaQUne Opmting - Seizing MaQkim Gontnl; Use of Inei Lift and heiU Hvo t- 
ing; Tmking mi Sening Curbed Linm; [/ppsr Bmiing; Hniing mi Insisting Mhins; 
^ SMing md Cutting; and fop StitoUngi 

FRir 



IS, W0lding - Measuring; Making a Working Drawing; Id&Htifying Welding Rods; Use of 
AaetyiBne Toroh;. Use of Bods and El&atrod&s; Usb of Torch and Rod; Measuring and 
Cutting Metal; and Soldering, 

14, WorkBhop ABBembly - Counting; Number and Color Collation; Folding and Bending; 
Weighing and Sorting; Counting and Faoking; Washer ABBembly; Inserting j Lacing 
and Typing; and Art Paper Banding, 



For information, contact I 



ICD Rehabilitation and Research Center 

340 East 24th Street 

New York; New York 10010 



Vaipar Component Work Sample Series 
. " (Vaipar) . ' 

Developed by Vaipar Corporation ^ this syetem was deBigned for use by the industrially in-^ 

i workers and usee a basic trait-and-f actor approach based on task analysis and includes 

rollowing twelve work samples i 



1. Small Tools (Meahanioal^ 

2, StBe Disarimination, 
3* Numeriaal Sorting, 

4, Upp&r Extremity Range of Motion, 

5, Gl&riaal Comprehension and Aptitude ^ 

6, Independent Problm Solving, 
For information contact: 
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7, Multi^LeveL Sorting^ 

8, Simuiated Assembly , 

9, Whole Body Range of Motion, 

10, Tri-Level Measurement , 

11, Eye-'Hand'Foot Coordinaiion. 

12, Soldering , 



ERIC 



Valpar Corporation 
655 N. Alvernon 
Suiti IDS 

Tuscon, Arhona 85716 



G, Hie Mnge EMfU^nmt SampU Test 

Developed by the Guidance Association of Dilaware, Inc., this systiin was originally design- 
id for use in a sheltered workshop dealing with the mentiUy ritirded and physically handicapped 
and contains, ten work simp^^ 

1, Single, douhU FoUing. fasHni mi Stuff ini. 

i 

l\ Hg Stnngin§> 
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I, Collating, 

L CoUf and Shds Matahing, 
10, FatUm Haking, 



2ag 



For inforination conticts 



Guidance Associates of Dilaware, Inc. 
1526 Gilpin Avenue 
Wilniingtonr Delaware 19306 ■ 



E, CoffipekmUi OompUonal MssBSMnt mi 
Tmining Sptm 

imn) 

This system, developed by Prep, Inc., was originally designed for usi in inanpower programs 
and secondary iducation guidance programs, but now has bein slightly modified to a rehabilita- 
tion populatian, The COATS systeiii consists of four components which ari intended to givi the 
evaluator/assessor a complite picturi of the individual client. Each component, which may be 
used independently, contains threi diffirent program levels; (1) assessment and analysis, 
(2) prescription and instruction, and (3) evaluation and placement. The four components are 
as follows 5 

L Joh HaUUni Systm - Ms oompMnt Mkh$s tk pirion mth job mi tminkg 
oppoHmitiss. Be syBtm is hassi on the hpee to mioh wrkm appoaoh ot 
aDoid U spBoifio bUU oaUionss, fhs oUBnt uses the pogrM to iimtify 
Us/hef om pefevimes^ BxpnenGBs^ and QapaUlitisB. 

L MployaUUt^ Utituies' - In this cOMpmni th oU$nt isiemiMs what 
Us/hr attitudes and hekviovs an and Qonpams then mth the attitudes that 
mpU^m see as hing iaipHmt fof th$ Umij pomtion, ot fimi of an 
BuipUyee. TUTtem job BeMng attitudes and II joh kmpng and job dvanoini 

■ ■ eatepnes an used. 

L Hork SmfUs Systm - hBsmtly the COMS Qontains ten mrk sampUs that mn ■ 
, denlopd on the ksis of oontent anatpis of tasks oomon to iob fadUes; 
:■ drnfting; CkvioaUOffioe; Mai Con8tmQtion.i Saks;: Hood Comtmotion; Food 

Fviforation; Medioal SmiQes; fmil SirtJioefj Mrhenng-CosmBtroloiyi and 

Small ingim Mpif> 

' I, timg SUlls Systiju. ■ Ihi oonpndnt deaU iifhat skilU avs n6$did to 
he funQtionally Utmii in oonmpmv^ sooiiiy, The pogmm olassifies 
Uiemoy into skiiU (mdinii witing^ oonptationj pohUin solving ^ and 
spaking 'listening) and knouUdg& anas (Qonsunef ioonomos^ oQQUptional 
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km^jUdge^ Qommii^ nmms, heaitk^ mi iovmmnt4m) , 
For inforniation conticti ^■ 

Prep, Inc, 

1575 Parkway Avinue 

Triaton, New Jersey 08628 

J. Eeitsf Evalmtion Sptm 

Based ilmoit SKclusively on the Dictionary of Occupational Titles / this system was 

devaloped by Goodwill Industriis of Chicago and was designed for physically and msntally handi- 

cappid rihabilitition populations (iKcept persons who are visually disablid) and is comprised 

of a battery of psychological tests designid to relate client scores to the DOT. Twinty-eight 

pure factor performance and tist scores are grouped into sevin categories as follows; 

U UniUteml Motor MUty • Jiniif MiBfit^ (fwiue ?eihari)^ VnsUHni&iP 
SpBid (Ta^png Board) and M-Emi Stediniss (kfaptU Motor SkadimsB Ut), 

L Hlatml Motor MUty - Manml dixt$rity (Mimssota Eat$ of Manipulation) _f 
Tm-4M Coordination (Tm-km Traoini Af^mtuB), Tm-Emi Coordinaiion, 
(itoh-k-Sktoh M Maze OmrUy)f Eand-fool dmtirity (Emi-Tool dMterit^ 
Tut)^ MultipU Limb Coordination (foot opratei 8tapUr) ^ and Maahini Fe&d- 
ing ( folding mcUne), 

I. ?m$pual - ?m&ptual Aooumo^ (poiBotor mth slides)^ Hroepml SpBi 
(TaahistosQop) , and Spatial HrcBption (Mns&i MinMSota Pcpsr Fortd BoaTd 

TSBtj, 

^ L ?Bro6pml - Motor Coordination=Aimng (Lafaptte Motor Stediness Kiijj 
qiJ^ Emtion Hm ■(MuUi-StiMlus Eiaotion Hmi)^ Hn$ ?irGBptual Motor 

Coordination (Mar hnuit Traokir)] mi Yisual Motor Eimsal (Mirror 
fraoing ApparatU8i, . 
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L InUlUisMi - Aktmot E$asoning (hm hogmsm mtnm), UM /5Hlhi5Qp» 
,fSi?4 UM m . L SoaU), lumnQ^-miin mn UM Test - I Soaiij, ' %:7'^0m 
dBcinon Spsi (sme iquipmnt as fsmpml AQoumoy), Mpm OmnUtm '^Mm 
(Bme e^uipmnt as MaGtion Hmj, ani Cml dimtions (^monml Tests for^IiMi^0l 
0ml diMQtionB reatj. ' 



L khunmnt - kding (kUs-HQHnitu Compeknsm Test) and ttitketU im0SSL 
' 1 of thi Hii Eanie AQhiivsmnt Test), t ^''^"^ 



^1 



,: L Fhpioal Stmgth - Eani Stmgth (gnp iynammisv) and Lifting MUt^ (standingPil^ 
For informtion gontact; 



Histir Evaluation Systsiii 
Goodwill Industries of Chicago 
120 South Ashland Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 



J. MioTo-ToWer- 



1 , ' 



1 



usi 



This system is aimed priisarily at a general retobilitation population, but it alsaM:t*W| 

the sriucabli mentally ratirdid person* Developed by the ICD Rehabilitation-. aff^Sliffcff 
Centir, the iptini is basically a group aptitudi test that uses work sample technique|:'t^^f 
sura seven aptitudis-as defined and used in the Dictionary of QccupatiQnal Titles and -I? 

■■ ■■■■ , ' " ~ • " " ^^^JMm% 

five group work samples as follows- . , ■ ^\ 

Ii Mof ^EMMnio ConmotoT issimhi^ {f^finiev dextenty); Bottle Capp^g a^fy^k'^H 



(M^nanual iestenti); mi Lmp issBinhli (K-mtoT oooriination) , 



■ J* spatial • Blmpint E&aiing (S- spatial Masoning); and GnpUos JUustMliqMS-ipl 
Hal viaming; I-mioip oooTdimtion), " 

Qni ^^eHeai Pircspiton - KHwf f^^elinoaE pm$pHon;' K-mtov Qoomnationfi'^i^ 
-^^v^m^i^^^^^ Ming l^-aUviQai^'mi^' 
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Hon; ani Ernvd ChsoHni (^^Glmml pmepHonj, 

L VbM - Mnt Ms CoMpmniion (hDsM Qonpikum) i mi Mumie Ming fF- 
vivbal oonpehnsim) ^ 

For inforniation contact; 

Miaro-Towsr 

ICD Rehibilitation and Resiarch Canter 
340 East 24th Striet 
New York, New York 10010 

L iiooaHml InfofmHon mi Enluation 
^ovk SmpUs 

Developed by the Philidelphii Jewish Einployniint and Vocitional Servics, the systsni 

designed for ndld, modsrate? and ssvare mentally retarded persons. The VIEWS is based on four 

areas of work and six worker trait groups (WTG) in the Dictioniry of Occupational Titles ire 

organized as follows: 

h Ummtal iEm of Mk - knilini Mi HU SoTting; Mb^ Mis mi Mskn 
SoHini- Mp&v Count mi Paper Cutting; ColUHng mi Stalling; Stmping; Ms^ Bolts 
mi Mshivi ksmhlf^ mi krsm ksmhlp hBiini-Offkmng Mtah Fseiing, 

I. CUnml km of kvk - Mtind ChQUni mi Mooviini Mi Mil 5ort mi Mail Count, 
Sortini^ Inspoting^ Masunng mi E&UtBi M: 'M 'MigUngj mi Mm disassmhlp 

h MeUni kTm of ^ovk - feniini TO- Mil Mbb 

o06 ^^ss of M - Umi^nktini liWi BuigBtU kHM^; klu ksiMi', mi 

Cimit Bpavi UHfuhlp , 



For information contact: 

Vocational Researcli Institute 
Jewish Eraplopint and Vocational Service 
1624 Locust Strait 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 

Finally, there are many other types of assessment instruments that can be used in Mking 
judgniints concerning capabilities of the handicapped in the thrie areas of oognitive^ simor^ 
and psphomtor attributes and are contained in The Seventh Mental Measurernent Yearbook (1972) 
editid'by Oscar K, Euros. This yearbook and those preceding it list and discribe Mny avail- 
able testi which can be used with the handicapped. It also contains a brief stateinent of such 
things as cost, coverage, source of supply, and one or wri. critical reviiws by iRdividuals 
in the field, 
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NOTES 



1. Harry L, toiarMn and Frank C, Pratiner, Qccupational_ Survey Report on Autoiotive Mechanics ; 
Task Data froni Workers and Supervisors Indicating Job Reiev ance and Training jriUcalnesa r 
Merii Report/ Contract ¥rNE<-00-3-00^ (Coluitibuii The Center lor Vocational 

Education, The Ohio State Univirsity, R and D Sfiries No, 110, January, 1975), pp, 30-59. 

2* , Occupational Survey Report on Business Data^grainersj Task Data froni 

Workers and Supervisore Indicating Job Relevance and Training Criticalness , Interim Report, 
Contract No, Ni-C-Q0-3-00?e, NIE/USOI. (Columbusi The Center for Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University, R and D Seriis No. 108, Dicember, 1974), pp, 30-57, 

3, Karry L. Amernian, Frank C. Prataner, and L Lad Burgin, Occupational Survey Report on 
QsneralBecretaries ; Task Data from ^kers and Supervisors Indicating JoF Relevance "and 
Training Criticilness , Intirim Riport, Contract lo. NE-C-0 0-3-0078, llIE^ (CoImiibusV ■ 
The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State Univirsity, R and D Saries No. 109, 
January, 1975), pp, 30-61, 

Dictionary of QecupatiQnal Titles , Vol, I, (Washington, D,C.; United States Dipartiint of 
Labor, 196B, pp."32,"63l,' 567^ 

5. Sydney D. Eorcher and Paul B. Leiter? Automotive Mechanici Occupa tional Performance Survey , 
Interim Report, Grant No. OEG-3-7-000158-2037, NIE/USOEr (Columbus! The Center for ' " ' 
Vocational Education, 'The Ohio State university, March, I973) . 

6, Sydney D, Borcher and John W. Joynir, Business Data PrQceasing Qccupaticnal Performance . 
Survey , Interim Report, Grant No, OlG-3-7"-000158020377 Nll/USM. (Colum^^^^^ Tli'Center 
for Vocational Education, The Ohio State Univirsity, March, 1973), 

^' , Secretarial Science Occupational Performanoe Survey , Interim Report, Grant 

NO. OEG-3-7-000l!8-2037, NIE/USOE* (ColumbusV The Center' for Vocational Education, The 
Ohio State Univirsity, March, 1973), pp. 59-62, 

hi 

olO 

.. , ^, 



§. John K. HsmphilL Dimensions of Executive Positions , Rasearch Monograph Nufflber 98. 
(Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Business~Research/ The Ohio State University, I960), p. 74. 

9. Robert W. Naeb, J, if. Cunninghiin and John J. Pass, Human Attribute Requirements of Work 
Elenienta! Further Development of the Qccupation Analysis Inventory . " (Raleigh: Center for 
Occupational Education, North Carolina State University at Raieigh, 1971), pp. 115-138. 

10. U, S. Departmint of Labor-Manpower Administration,, Job Title Revisions to Eliminate Sex-and " 
Age-Referent Language from the rictionary of Occupational Titles, 3rd Edition . "Twashlngton, 
D.C: a, Governraent Printing Office, 1975) , 

IL Robert W, Neeb, J, W, Gunningham and Thomas C, Tuttli, Attribute Requirement inventory . 
(Raleigh: Center for Occupational Educition, North Cirorma "State University at Raleigh, 
1970), pp, 11H36. 

12. Botterbusch, K, P., A Comparison of Seven VQcational Evaluation Systems . (Menonionie, 
Wisconsini Materials Development Cente"r,~l977) . " " 

13. , A Comparison of Four Vocational Evaluation Systems . (Menomonie, 
Wiscon.'un: Miterials'levelopment Center ,"1977^ 

14. Oicar K. Buros, The Seventh Mental Measureness Yearbook . (Niw Brunswick, New Jersey! 
Rutgers University Priss, 1972) , 
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